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WHO'S WHO 


PIERRE H. Conway, O.P., attempts to teach some 
of the facts of life to the editors of Life magazine 
—regarding French Canada in particular. In the 
course of his exposition, he not only tells American 
readers the how and why of French Canadian re- 
action to the present world scene, but presents a 
beautiful picture of a people who have maintained 
an old and sustained Catholic way of life in North 
America. Father Conway, a resident of Quebec, 
has contributed to Dominicana, Torch, and the 
Holy Name pamphlet series. . . . W. EUGENE SHIELS 
weighs the much discussed theory of Geopolitics in 
the scales of international justice and morality, for 
the purpose of analyzing its value or danger in de- 
termining an enduring post-war peace. Father 
Shiels, until his recent appointment as an Associate 
Editor of AMERICA, was professor of history at 
Loyola University, Chicago, and a Member of the 
Institute of Jesuit History. .. . PAUL L. BLAKELY 
re-creates the conditions under which the famous 
Gettysburg Address was delivered, and estimates 
the time it took Abraham Lincoln to prepare the 
immortal utterance. . . . CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA, 
AMERICA’S military expert, analyzes the necessary 
steps in the building of an Allied unified command, 
explaining how the German command was trained 
and built, by way of illustration. . . . COVELLE 
NEWCOMB, who introduces our annual CHILDREN’S 
Book Survey, is herself a distinguished author. 
Her last year’s life of Newman, The Red Hat, and 
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COMMENT 











LESS than two years ago predictions were loud 
and frequent that by about this time “there would 
be no more elections.” The war, and the regimen- 
tation that goes with war, would mean the total 
wiping out of the democratic method, by which 
the people make known their choice. The war is 
nearly a year old, war’s regimentations and restric- 
tions have befallen us, but the elections of No- 
vember, 1942, have proved as free and unimpeded 
as any in our history. The people have chosen whom 
they wanted; they have registered, in great part, 
a dissatisfaction with the party in power, and the 
gloomy forecasts as to impending totalitarianism 
have been shown to be baseless. Once more, at the 
time of greatest crisis, we have demonstrated that 
democracy can work and does work. We have 
shown that a strong government can co-exist with 
a strong opposition; can benefit by that opposition, 
and through that very strength will triumphantly 
resist the assaults of nations who blindly hope to 
achieve supreme power by annihilating political 
liberty. The Axis will soon learn that they are fac- 
ing a nation more united than ever before. We are 
united, because our unity is rooted in freedom. 


TURNING from the fact of the elections to the 
causes of the Republican landslide, explanations 
and analyses are furnished to us a-plenty. Local 
motivations played doubtless no small part. Among 
the nation-wide causes, most obvious of all is im- 
patience with the progress of the war: a demand 
for less bureaucratic and political entanglement, 
greater speed in action and unification of control 
in its management. Such impatience is an inevitable 
concomitant of any war effort. Be it justified or 
not, it is a healthy sign and another step toward 
greater efficiency. A multitude of more debatable 
reasons are alleged, one of these being certain cen- 
tralizing and socializing policies of the New Deal. 
Time may well show, however, that many of these 
policies, against which a protest was directed, will 
reappear in due time under another form: de- 
tached, it is true, from their present particular 
brand of political implications, but retaining their 
essential character. They will be shown, in other 
words, to belong to the times, rather than to the 
party. While party changes may register our dis- 
like, party changes cannot cure a world disorder. 
It is bound to recur, in ever-varying forms, until 
a deeper remedy is found than that provided by 


partisan politics. 


ONE of the unexpected developments in the New 
York State elections was the emergence of the 
American Labor Party as a man-sized organiza- 
tion, polling some 400,000 votes. Coincident with 
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this was the inability of the Communists to poll 
the 50,000 necessary for their continued registra- 
tion as a party. Henceforth they count merely as 
a “political group” in the State. The A.L.P. growth 
may very well be held to emphasize the political 
value, in these times, of forthright declarations of 
civil liberties by those seeking office. The trium- 
phant Republicans, in that State, were more specific 
on those issues than were the Democrats, and it 
at least did not injure their cause. The Communists, 
into the bargain, suffered by their inability to de- 
part from the “party line,” so notably evasive in 
matters that concern fundamental human rights 
when they conflict with world Communist strategy. 
Forthright declarations, however, will mean noth- 
ing unless followed by forthright practices. The 
next elections will doubtless see some strict ac- 
counting on that score. 


BY way of refreshing contrast to the incessant 
bedevilment of Congress, at present so fashionable 
in many quarters, the historian Charles A. Beard, 
writing in the November issue of the American 
Mercury, sounds a note of encouragement and 
praise. Analyzing the barrage of criticism directed 
at the backbone of our Democracy—for that is 
what Congress is—he finds much criticism “one- 
sided, undiscriminating and reckless.” For this un- 
healthy condition, he blames the badly balanced 
reporting of Congressional activities by press and 
radio, neglect of the history of the Congressional 
system by writers on government—and the Gallup 
Poll! “Nothing,” he says, “can be more preposter- 
ous than asking Tom, Dick, Susan and Harriet in 
the highways and byways what they think the 
Government should do and then reporting their an- 
swers as representing ‘the opinion of the people.’ ” 
This irresponsible kind of referendum is, he main- 
tains, a “constant threat over members of Congress 
and distracts their attention from public business 
to the alarms of poll tumults.” That is a shrewd 
point; and anyone inclined to minimize the Con- 
gress of the United States and glorify the Gallup 
Poll ought to read what Professor Beard has to 


say. 


SPEAKING at Ottawa, Canada, on November 3, 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, reiterated his belief that a “puri- 
fied Capitalism” will bring widely-distributed pros- 
perity to the post-war world. By a “purified Capi- 
talism,” he means an economic order purged of 
monopolistic controls, free to produce as cheaply 
and as abundantly as possible. “For years,” he 
charged, “we have been exploited by a few groups 
who eliminated new enterprise in order to preserve 














their own domination.” But now that war is break- 
ing the stranglehold of monopoly, he hopefully as- 
serted, small business enterprise has been given a 
new lease on life, and in the post-war world free 
competition will not only produce wealth in abund- 
ance, but distribute it cheaply and widely. This 
glowing picture of a post-war world running 
smoothly under the sole acceleration of free com- 
petition will hearten many a small businessman, 
both producer and distributor; but before they 
rush after this plausible prophet of prosperity, they 
ought to pause long enough to ask him a crucial 
question. If competition to produce goods as cheap- 
ly and efficiently as possible is to be the only regu- 
lating factor in economic life, what will prevent 
the competitors from swallowing one another up 
until only a few of the strongest and most ruth- 
less survive? Perhaps Mr. Arnold has an answer 
to this question. If he has, he owes it to his grow- 
ing audience to explain how, under a system of 
laissez-faire, he would prevent competition from 
destroying free enterprise. 


TO write the basic principle of the living wage into 
an English Act of Parliament ten years before 
Rerum Novarum, was no slight achievement; but 
that is what Irish social and political leaders did 
when they forced through the Land Act of 1881. 
As applied to the small tenant farmer, it provided 
that after he had provided for himself and his 
family in decent comfort, the surplus products of 
the soil were to be considered as rent. This striking 
point is made in the Sword of the Spirit (Bulletin 
48, August 8, 1942). A further indication of the 
caliber of Irish social thinking was the provision 
for the purchase of their farms by the tenants, 
through annuities payable over a period of sev- 
enty years. Evidently this envisages the stability 
of the family from generation to generation. Re- 
markable about the Irish land policy is that its in- 
sistence upon the family has proved its practica- 
bility by experience. By keeping the family as the 
basic economic as well as social unit, an impover- 
ished people have almost banished destitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS added to its election this year 
a moral question, and the entire country watched 
the outcome with unusual interest. Debates, radio- 
talks, bill-boards, editorials and sermons presented 
both sides of the question. The medical profes- 
sion, which was primarily involved, divided into 
sharp opposition, ethically and medically. Those 
who opposed the measure to make it legal for doc- 
tors to give out birth-control information, based 
their opposition on the fact that the practice was 
against the law of God, and therefore could not be 
“legal.” The proponents used arguments of health 
and welfare. The bill was defeated, and the law of 
Massachusetts still agrees with the law of God. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the impression 
persisted in some quarters that the Catholic Church 
wished to impose its religious tenets and discipline 
on non-Catholics—as though they would like to 


make it mandatory by law for all to abstain from 
meat on Friday. Birth control is an intrinsic evil 
for all. It is not a question of Church discipline 
any more than murder and robbery and arson. Un- 
doubtedly thousands of non-Catholics voted “No” 
because of their realization that they were voting 
on an ethical question, not a sectarian one. Per- 
haps they thought of Japan’s 30.6 birth rate, 
against our own 14.9. In a world that is suffering 
from its defiance of God, Massachusetts has the 
unique distinction of supporting God’s law by demo- 
cratic referendum. 


HENRY HAZLITT’S plea for the adoption by the 
United States of a form of government like that of 
Great Britain raises thoughts on the differing func- 
tions of an opposition here and in England. Con- 
gressmen, once elected, are securely seated for a 
two- or six-year term; and no amount of Con- 
gressional criticism or no loss of Congressional] sup- 
port can shorten the President’s term of office. But 
the Opposition in Britain know that if they are 
strong enough, and determined enough, they can 
force the resignation of the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet. This means, however, that they must be 
prepared to “take over” themselves, or face the 
electorate. In the Munich crisis, for instance, the 
critics of Chamberlain, numerous and fierce as they 
were, knew that if they wrecked the Munich settle- 
ment, it would not be Chamberlain, but themselves, 
who would have to clean up the mess. Such 
thoughts are salutary in the critic’s mind. They 
make for a more realistic criticism, and help pre- 
vent the carping that may come from power to 
criticize, divorced from responsibility for govern- 
ing. But in days like these, it should not need any 
amending or recasting of the Constitution to 
awaken such thoughts in our representatives. 


DID you ever? It is back again, war or no war. 
Four hours, of course, unabridged. Starts at 12:35; 
next performance at 5:10. But Mile. Mitchell may 
be interested to know of another proof of “its” 
vitality. In Oflag IV D (Elsterhorst, Saxony) the 
French prisoners debated for a month about Aw- 
tant en emporte le vent, being divided into pour 
and contre “Scarlett.” Wonderful people those 
French prisoners, and thanks to Scarlett for re- 
minding us of them. In Oflag IV D they organized 
a complete university: courses in law, sociology, 
literature, history, geography, pedagogy, sciences, 
mathematics, political economy, medicine. An ex- 
amining board was established, composed of pro- 
fessors equipped with the necessary university de- 
grees. An understanding was reached among them- 
selves and with the present French Government 
that if and when the prisoners return to France, 
their prison-university diplomas will possess the 
same academic value, as if they had been delivered 
in France. On the day that the wind of victory 
shall have swept away all but the grim memory 
of Oflag IV D, an oddly associated army of scholars 
will come back to build on the ruins of France. 
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ON the first of November, the Holy Father con- 
secrated the war-torn world to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. His broadcast, delivered in Portu- 
guese and commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the apparition of the Blessed Virgin 
at Fatima, constituted a prayer for peace and god- 
liness. He invoked the Mother of God to grant 
“complete freedom for the Holy Church of God, 
now encountering on all sides a flood of neo- 
paganism that is entirely materialistic.” Two days 
before this event, His Holiness made an appeal to 
journalists throughout the world to render a ser- 
vice that is both patriotic and Christian. He urged 
them to “stress those ideals which prepare peoples 
for a just and moderate peace.” He pointed out 
the responsibility of the press, particularly at the 
present time, for giving the public guidance toward 
safeguarding the legitimate interests and the vital 
needs of all nations. 


CHAPLAINS at the front have received a spe- 
cial permission to offer Mass without an altar stone. 
Instead they may use the consecrated corporal 
called an antemensium, an ornamented linen cloth 
picturing the instruments of the Passion and con- 
taining relics sewn into the fabric. The privilege 
is restricted to the duration of the war. Its use 
will enable priests who find difficulty in trans- 
porting a portable altar to say Mass at the most 
advanced posts. 


ROBERT G. SPROUL, President of the University 
of California, made a forthright claim for religion 
on the university campus, when he spoke as guest 
of honor at the opening of a new Newman Club 
home at the U.C.L.A. He said: 
While I am a firm believer in the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State, there is no doubt that the 
application of this principle to the United States of 
America has often been a handicap to the institu- 
tions that the State fosters. So anxious have our 
people been that their children should not be sub- 
jected to undue influence by sectarian religious 
zealots, that they have practically eliminated all 
mention of religion from the schools and universi- 
ties under their control. The institutions, such as 
Newman Hall, which cluster about our State Uni- 
versity campuses, help to fill this vacuum, as abhor- 
rent to Nature as any other vacuum. They are there- 
fore indispensable, for without religion man must 
substitute weak conventions for permanent values 
and abiding standards. 


It is indeed refreshing to Catholics to receive from 
such a source the best of arguments to trust in 
and support Catholic education. That the Clubs 
“help to fill this vacuum” points plainly to the 
actual elimination of religion from such schools. 


HELPLESS and down-trodden Slovene Catholics, 
in the former Yugoslavian territory, are under- 
going persecution and martyrdom from the occupy- 
ing forces. After their conquest, the Communists 
immediately became active in a “Liberation Front” 
which drew into its meshes a large number of un- 
suspecting Slovenian Nationals, among them many 
Catholics. The aftermath, according to a dispatch 
to the National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
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Service, made the Catholics victims both of the 
Italian victors and the Communist agents, for to 
them both parties are enemies. Priests and Bishops 
have been assassinated. Catholic university stu- 
dents are the sole protection of the Bishop of 
Ljubljana, where Italian garrison troops are sta- 
tioned in large numbers! Thousands of wholly in- 
nocent people go to jail and face the muzzles of 
Italian rifles. The population enjoys no protection 
at all against either Italians or Communists. — 


JUST issued by the AMERICA Press is a remark- 
able pamphlet, Pope Pius and Poland. An eminent 
Polish authority has gathered together the record 
of the paternal solicitude shown for Poland by His 
Holiness. The labors for peace, the grief of Pius 
XII over the invasion and horrors, the provisions 
for the suffering and exiled Poles, the hopes for 
a reconstitution of Poland, show the immense ef- 
fort of the Holy Father to preserve the spirit of 
that unhappy land. On September 3, 1939, he 
pointed out that the Fatherly Providence of God 
was the fundamental guarantee of the indestruc- 
tibility of the nation and of its rebirth after the 
present calamities. He went on to say: 
This Fatherly Providence, which loves above all the 
afflicted and cares for each individual as this day 
bears immediate witness, is not the only possession 
that remains to the Poles. In the eyes of God and 
of His Vicar and of all men of good will, you still 
have many treasures—not such as you can guard 
with coffers of iron and steel, but such as can be 
stored in hearts and souls. Yours is still, above all, 
the glory of military valor which has filled even 
your enemies with admiration and to which they 
have paid due homage. 
The heart of the Father of Christendom watches 
and waits for justice to come to his grief-stricken 


children of Poland. 


ANOTHER booklet of unusual merit is the Scapular 
Instructions, published by the Carmelite Fathers. 
The history of the devotion and of the indulgences 
attached thereto are followed by a statement on 
the use of the scapular. Directions for priests are 
explicit and complete. Approximately two hundred 
million Catholics wear the scapular. At home and 
on the battle-field it is, as Father Vermeersch put 
it, “an homage of respectful affection, of filial con- 
fidence, and of continual supplication.” 


REPORTS from Argentina lately told of Catholic 
clergy reputedly defending Axis aims. A careful 
investigation has gone to the bottom of the mat- 
ter. The results show that the Chairman of the 
Committee that issued the charges was an anti- 
clerical member of the Socialist Party, Juan An- 
tonio Solari, whose calumnies have been denounced 
on several occasions. The locale of most of the “to- 
talitarian activities” is Posadas, the capital of Misi- 
ones Territory, 700 miles from Buenos Aires. The 
remoteness of Posadas made it for some time dif- 
ficult for anyone in the national capital to dis- 
prove the malicious statements. Some two or three 
missionaries were found to have spoken improper- 
ly, but the rest of the accusations have been shown 
to be utterly false. 











THE NATION AT WAR 


HEAVY fighting has occurred in the Solomon Is- 
lands. On October 25, before daybreak, Japanese 
warships landed more troops on Guadalcanal. Dur- 
ing the morning the warships shelled our positions 
on shore and then sailed away, while the Japanese 
made a violent attack on our Marines and soldiers. 
The attack made little headway that day but, dur- 
ing the following night, the Japanese broke through 
our lines, only to be thrown out next morning. 

In the meantime, the enemy warships sailed east- 
ward, going around Florida Island, about twenty- 
five miles away, and sinking an American tugboat 
and a patrol boat en route. They were, in turn, 
overtaken by American planes which sank two Jap- 
anese destroyers, and bombed one to three cruisers. 
Next day, this Japanese naval force was some 300 
miles east of the Solomons, and north of the Santa 
Cruz Islands. It had apparently been reinforced by 
other ships, which included two aircraft-carriers. 
The Japanese intercepted, or were intercepted by, 
an American naval force, which also included two 
aircraft-carriers with escorting ships. An all-day 
battle ensued, in which planes from each side at- 
tacked the ships of the other side, without the 
hostile ships coming within sight of each other. 
Both sides had losses. The American and Japanese 
reports agree, for once, that the Japs had both 
aircraft-carriers and a cruiser damaged. Whether 
they succeeded in getting the damaged ships to a 
port or not, is not yet known. We lost one aircraft- 
carrier and one destroyer, which sank. The Jap- 
anese lost forty planes in this battle, according to 
their statement, and 100 according to ours. The 
Japs claim to have downed 200 American planes, 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, but there has been no 
report from American sources as to our air losses. 

In New Guinea, Australian troops have made 
progress northwards. The Japanese are making 
little resistance, and are now just south of Kokoda, 
where they are expected to make a stand. 

Announcement has been made that Mexico is 
training several armored divisions, equipped by 
the United States, for service abroad, to augment 
the American and British armies whenever that 
long-talked-of Second Front is established. This 
move is probably the precursor to raising more 
Latin-American troops to strengthen the cause of 
the United Nations. Latin America has just about 
the same population as the United States has, and 
could find several millions of troops. 

In Russia, only minor changes have occurred 
at Stalingrad. The Axis has made progress in the 
Caucasus mountains—none elsewhere. Winter will 
soon arrive in Russia. Even as far north as Lenin- 
grad it has not yet been severely cold. 

The British attack in Egypt, which was launched 
on October 24, stopped after a short gain. A new 
start was made on October 31, and, at the date 
of writing, is still in progress. [On November 4, 
reports from Cairo stated that General Rommel’s 
desert forces were in full and disordered retreat, 
pursued by the British Imperial 8th Army and 
under constant attack by Allied airmen. Ed.] 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


IS Washington a “madhouse”’? It is the first ques- 
tion asked you in any city outside Washington. And 
to anybody who came here for a day or two, took 
part in the battle for a taxi at the station, tried 
to get a room, or even a meal in a restaurant, I 
have no doubt that the question seems answered. 
Downtown Washington is overcrowded. The reason 
for that is not always understood, and I will try to 
clear it up, for the matter will become acute now 
the elections are over and Republicans are back. 

One curious fact about our Government at war 
seems to have been overlooked, or maybe taken 
for granted. Many of the regular agencies of gov- 
ernment which might have been expected to carry 
on in war have not been entrusted with the new 
functions, but parallel agencies have been set up to 
do what the old Departments could do. The De- 
partments of State, War and the Navy, of course, 
have not been superseded, though, of course, they 
have greatly expanded. But cast a glance at the 
others. 

Our principal non-military functions have to do 
with food, raw materials and fuel, production, la- 
bor, transportation, and housing. Instead of put- 
ing food problems under Secretary Wickard of 
Agriculture, we gave most of them to Leon Hen- 
derson of OPA. Instead of putting all raw mate- 
rials under Secretary Ickes of Interior, we put 
them partly under Mr. Henderson and partly under 
Mr. Nelson of WPB. Production also went to WPB, 
instead of Commerce’s Mr. Jones. Transportation 
was not confided to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission but to the ODT and Mr. Eastman, while 
labor did not stay with Labor Secretary Perkins 
but went partly to the National War Labor Board 
and partly to the Manpower Commission. Mean- 
while, however, each of the old Departments re- 
tains some war powers, and their heads sit on com- 
mitees under war-agency heads. 

Now here is where the election returns will prob- 
ably affect this curious paralleling of functions, 
which goes far to explain the enormous increase 
of war workers here. The Republicans are almost 
certain to question the idea of the Departments 
carrying on as usual, a fact which made it impos- 
sible for them to accept added war burdens and 
made it necessary to create new agencies. 

In this reaction against the situation, the Re- 
publicans are almost certain to be joined by many 
Southern Democrats who are Democrats only be- 
cause they happen to be from the South. This will 
bring a new complication, for along with this drive 
to simplify and centralize the executive functions 
of the Government, will also go a campaign to abol- 
ish the social gains which we ordinarily group 
under the name of New Deal. By lumping the two 
questions together it may prove possible to throw 
out the social agencies along with the duplications, 
and both in the name of total war. The month of 
January will see the beginning of a crucial con- 
flict in Washington and, before he is through, the 
President may wish he had played more rather 


than less politics in this last campaign. 
WILFRID PARSONS 
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LIFE WENT TO FRENCH CANADA 
BUT FAILED TO GET THE PICTURE 


P. H. CONWAY, O-P. 











ON October 19, Life came for the Archbishop. The 
curiosity of the American people having been 
aroused as to the attitude of the French Canadians 
in the present war, Life undertook to explain it to 
them. Repairing to the Province of Quebec which, 
according to Life, is none other than the feudal do- 
main of Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, 
Life, with pictures of one small village and a few 
hundred words, solved the whole thing. Quebec was 
utterly, abjectly Catholic and therefore, naturally, 
a little backward and out of touch with modern 
thought. 

The article begins with a picture of a village 
which is going to represent Quebec. It is captioned: 
“A big stone Catholic Church dominates the frame 
village of Saint-Fidéle in rural Quebec. The house 
at the left is the town hall. There is no railroad.” 
A village of about 200 souls (not 1,100, which is 
the population of the parish, covering some thirty 
square miles) in the midst of the farming district 
—and it has no railroad! 

The first sentence of the text is good, too. “In 
the heart of North America, Protestant and Eng- 
lish-speaking, flourishes a single Province with 3,- 
000,000 Catholic Frenchmen. That is Quebec.” Life 
admits about half of Canada is Catholic and, of the 
70,000,000 who practise any religion at all in the 
United States, over 22,000,000 are Catholic. This 
is Protestant North America. Note, also, the Cath- 
olic “Frenchmen.” The English-speaking Canadians 
are just Canadians; but the French-speaking Cana- 
dians—who were there long before the English- 
speaking—are “Frenchmen.” 

The last sentence of the first paragraph is hor- 
rid. “Now its [Quebec’s] youth admires the France 
of Pétain.” That is why the French Canadian regi- 
ment, the Fusiliers Mont Royal, lost the most men 
at Dieppe, why this was the first regiment in Cana- 
da to fill its quota after war was declared. Lt.-Col. 
Dollard Ménard, D.S.O., their commanding officer, 
said in a published interview: “We have a strong 
proportion of French Canadians overseas. I wonder 
if the proportion of French Canadians is not the 
highest among the Canadians.” The families which 
have six sons in the armed forces make our na- 
tional reviews. In the French Canadian daily, Le 
Droit, of October 21, there appear on the front 
page pictures of the eight sons of the Villeneuve 
family, all serving their country. This does not 
equal the record, however, of the Desjardins family, 
which has twelve sons under arms. Is it any wonder 
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French Canadian Major-General LaFléche was 
made Canada’s General Hershey? 

The next paragraph begins: “Quebec is a testa- 
ment to the tolerance of Imperial Britain, which 
reformed after deporting the French Acadians of 
Nova Scotia in 1755. . . .” They let the French Ca- 
nadians go on living their own lives—not without a 
few attempts to change them—in the country they 
themselves had wrested from the wilderness and 


steadfastly developed! 

“The French Canadians voted seventy per cent 
against overseas conscription”! This vote is well 
explained by Professor F. R. Scott, of McGill Uni- 
versity, in the Canadian Forum, Toronto, June, 


1942: 

British people everywhere would do well to reflect 
on one fact that this war has brought strikingly to 
light, namely, that the non-British peoples who are 
supposed to enjoy the blessings of the British Em- 
pire do not seem to appreciate these blessings as 
much as we have been taught they did. The Irish 
underwent British rule for 800 years, and in this 
crisis prefer not to fight with Britain at all. The 
Boer leader, Hertzog, advocated neutrality for South 
Africa in 1939 and, though Smuts found enough sup- 
port to defeat him, there is still a dangerous anti-war 
element in the Dominion. . .. And now Quebec votes 
“no” for the plebiscite. . . . It is generally true to 
say that the unwillingness of certain parts of the 
British Empire to fall in line with a British plea 
of “total war” is at bottom due to a love of liberty. 
They want liberty at home before they begin dying 
for it abroad. 

Besides, were not Canadian troops really needed 
now at home, and had not Australia, South Africa 
and Northern Ireland refused conscription? So his- 
tory repeated itself. Quebec voted on April 27, not 
on the question whether the government’s hands 
should be freed, but on the question whether Cana- 
dians should be forced to defend England and the 
British Empire. [See Life’s own editorial for Octo- 
ber 12.] ... Surely, if one grants the premise from 
which Quebec’s thinking started, there was no other 
vote that could have been given by any self-respect- 
ing people. .. . All that Quebec means by the “no” 
vote is that she does not wish her children to die 
for any other country than their own. This is noth- 
ing very startling. ... A war effort planned by 
Canadians for Canadians, in conjunction with all 
our Allies, respecting minority points of view and 
deeply concerned for the common man in office, field 
and factory, will receive all the support that is 
needed from Quebec, no matter where the battle 
fields may be. [Italics mine in excerpts.) 

Those who pushed through the conscription is- 
sue must have realized that they were flogging a 
dead horse, because it is not insisted upon in Que- 


bec, where voluntary enlistments, according to re- 


























ports, more than fill the quota. At any rate, a 
person walking through the streets of Montreal or 
Quebec City is surprised to see even more soldiers, 
sailors and airmen then in New York—where one 
sees plenty. Consequently, it is not fair to point 
out that only five of the 1,100 in Saint-Fidéle 
parish, where most are exempted for farm work, 
are under arms. Most of the student body of the 
Universities of Montreal and Quebec are engaged, 
at the moment of writing, in helping farmers with 
the harvest in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The reporter feels he must mention that in Que- 
bec the infant-mortality rate is consistently high, 
without adding that from 1930 to 1939 it has steadi- 
ly fallen from 120 per 1,000 births to 78, and con- 
tinues to fall. He could have mentioned that the 
death-rate in Quebec is lower than nearly all the 
countries in the world, including England, France 
and the United States, and that deaths from the 
principal diseases are lower on the whole in Quebec 
than in Ontario, the well-developed adjoining Eng- 
lish-speaking Province, which has practically the 
same population. 

In the fourth paragraph we come to the all- 
powerful feudal Church. “Actually rural Quebec is 
run by the Catholic Church, which exacts a four 
per cent tithe on all grain harvests. Non-payment 
of tithes brings seizure of property.” Simple, but 
not true. Tithes, established by civil law, extend 
only to the summer harvest, and are applicable only 
to Catholics. The Church can claim one year of ar- 
rears, but never does; and it is expressly stated in 
the diocesan law that the privilege extends only 
to the grain and never to the land. 

The Quebec parish priest himself is far less free 
in administrative matters than his American con- 
frere, being under troublesome civil regulations. 

“Girls may marry at the age of fourteen, but 
may not go to the movies until they are sixteen.” 
Girls may also marry at fourteen in New York, 
Chicago, London and Paris, as far as Church law 
is concerned, but they do not; neither do they in 
Quebec. In any such case, the priest who performs 
the marriage ceremony is bound to see that the 
prescriptions of civil law concerning the marriages 
of minors—which are approximately the same in 
Quebec as in the United States— are strictly ob- 
served. As to not going to the movies until they 
are sixteen, that is not a Church law, but a civil 
law of the Province of Quebec. Apart from the fact 
that boys and girls can go to the movies before this 
age, if accompanied by their parents—or if the 
movie is especially approved by the censors—this 
law has the approval not only of the French Cana- 
dians, but also of the English-speaking Protestant 
citizens of Quebec. An effect of this law may be 
seen in the fact that Quebec had only half as many 
boys and girls convicted of major offenses in 1939 
as Ontario, the neighboring Province. 

Elsewhere in the article, Life’s reporter seems 
to gloat over the fact that “‘not even the clergy of 
Quebec can entirely keep out the swelling forces 
of the modern world, as more and more Quebec 
youths go to the cities and hear radio broadcasts, 
see United States movies, join labor-unions, and 


lose touch with their village curés.”’ Meanwhile, 
juvenile delinquency for minor offenses, in Quebec, 
has increased fifty per cent from 1936 to 1939. 

Without pausing to analyze such witty remarks 
as: “God is very close to the little people of Saint- 
Fidéle and the Church is even closer,” we come 
to the “Padlock Law,” by which a man could be 
locked out for “radical” thoughts, and jailed if he 
broke in. There is many a law on our statute books 
which also could be very annoying—if invoked. In 
living memory, the law was used once in Quebec 
City—to clamp down on some Communists. 

Life would lead one to believe that education in 
Quebec is the exclusive domain of the Church. 
Actually, it is under the Province’s jurisdiction. 
Under the supervision of a Government official, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, English-speaking Can- 
adians and French-speaking Canadians, see that 
their children receive the instruction best suited 
to their religious beliefs and their ethnic group. 
Catholics collaborate closely with the Church in 
this matter, because they recognize the necessity 
of such collaboration for true education, and also 
because the Church supplied education when 
French Canadians had no other means of obtain- 
ing it. When Life says that Premier Godbout “is 
for the reform of the Church’s educational sys- 
tem,” it should have said: “He is for the improve- 
ment of the educational system, and relies on the 
Church to produce it.” 

Under a picture of some pretty children in school, 
we find the caption: “This Saint-Fidéle school has 
one classroom teaching thirty children from five 
to fifteen. ...” So have many United States rural 
schools. Also, “Quebec is the only Province where 
education is not compulsory.” Nevertheless, it so 
happens that illiteracy between the ages of ten 
and fourteen in Quebec was only 1.17 per cent in 
1931. Average percentage for all Canada is 3.73. 

On the adjoining page, under a picture of a 
Saint-Fidéle family of twelve children, is stated: 
“The French Canadians really expect some day to 
be the vast majority in Canada. Canada today is 
forty-five per cent Catholic, thirty-seven per cent 
French. . . . The flock [of the Church] is kept 
firmly French, Catholic, compact and productive.” 
The impression one is to gain from this statement 
is that French-Canadian families are part of a 
political scheme. Following a line of thought in 
which children are an accessory consideration to 
marriage, something to be seen and not had, such 
an impression is not inconceivable. “Enlightened” 
moderns marry, and children first enter their plans 
as an item on the budget along with motor-cars 
and vacations—a luxury to be desired, if at all, in 
moderation. To the people of Quebec, marriage is 
still designed not only for mutual happiness, but 
also for the rearing of children. 

But why so many? It would be more apposite to 
ask the rest of the world: Why so few? Quebec 
families represent what was once the general rule 
the world over. The French Canadians are not try- 
ing to people Canada; it is just that the Anglo- 
Saxon element is allowing itself to fade out of the 
picture. This latter phenomenon is precisely what 
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has been alarming American medical authorities 
concerning the United States. Actually, the average 
number of children in French-Canadian families, 
which is between three and four, is about normal 
for the natural progress of a race. The birth-rates 
of England, for 1937, and of the United States, for 
1938, were 17.6 and 14.9 respectively. If this seems 
enough, it might be well to remember that that of 
Japan for 1937 was 30.6. 

Life would have us believe that French-Canadian 
aloofness is due to the Church, which wrested the 
Act of 1774 from the British, and proceeded to 
establish “its ascendancy and old French civil law 
in Quebec.” Whatever ascendancy the Church has 
in Quebec is due to the long years of service and 
fidelity when the people of New France were left 
without leaders, and cut off from the mother coun- 
try. Around the Church has grown up a new race, 
independent and self-contained, with a population 
equal to the sovereign State of Finland, greater 
than that of Lithuania, Haiti, Guatemala and cer- 
tain other States of Central America. It has an 
autonomous civil government in no way interwoven 
with the Church; each rules in its own sphere. If 
both go hand in hand, it is because both are equally 
dear to the people. 

The democratic nature of the Quebec Govern- 
ment can be seen in the fact that it was Quebec 
which brought about the Act of 1867, which turned 
Canada into a Confederation of autonomous Prov- 
inces, free from Imperial rule. The Government of 
Quebec is similar to that of England: “The King 
reigns but does not govern.” Its democratic char- 
acter is further shown by the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Quebec can modify its constitution and 
change its political institutions, whereas Ottawa 
must ask permission of the English Parliament. 

After a few words of praise for Quebec’s Premier 
Adélard Godbout—which the Premier apparently 
has failed to appreciate, since he has just come out 
in the press with an extensive criticism of Life’s 
article—our reporter generously undertakes to free 
the slaves by whittling down Quebec’s Cardinal. 
First paying the Cardinal a few compliments—no 
doubt meant to assure one of the utter benevolence 
of the forthcoming criticisms which Life cannot 
forego—the poison is sweetly injected: ‘Cardinal 
Villeneuve undertakes to support the war, thus 
placate the Ottawa Government.” It could not be 
because that happens to be his personal conviction 
—that would be too simple for Life. A few lines 
later, our reporter contradicts himself, by saying 
of the Cardinal: “He has courageously faced the 
fact that Hitler is even worse, and that the war 
must be fought by French Canadians far from 
Quebec.” 

Then there are two citations from the Cardinal’s 
earlier years, anent Britain and the United States, 
not precisely rapturous, but well-turned. Life would 
probably have liked to use the first one in its own 
editorial of October 12. The final citation is on in- 
dividual freedom, conveniently isolated from the 
text: “It is never permitted . . . to grant freedom 
of thought, writing or teaching and the undiffer- 
entiated freedom of religion, as so many rights 
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which Nature has given to man.” Here Life feels 
it has definitely relegated the Cardinal to the Mid- 
dle Ages. He has dared to say that we are not free 
as the wind, that we cannot do just as we please. 
Of course, we do not allow people to write freely 
anything they wish, if it is against the common 
good; we do not allow teachers to teach our chil- 
dren dangerous ideas; but do not ever say that 
everyone is not absolutely and utterly free. 

Life may or may not be surprised by the lack of 
gratitude shown by the French Canadians for the 
attention of which they have been the object. Pre- 
mier Godbout has gone so far as to attribute to the 
worthy periodical a malicious intent, not particu- 
larly praiseworthy at a time when French Cana- 
dians are fighting side by side with Americans. Its 
misstatements cause him to believe that Life is re- 
verting to its ancient role of a funny magazine. 
Other French Canadians have shrugged the article 
off as a rather imaginative essay. Since they con- 
sider the Americans their friends, they are rather 
sorry that Life’s reporter did not show a little more 
of Quebec. He could have taken a picture of the 
new University of Montreal, probably the most 
grandiose and modern piece of scholastic architec- 
ture in the world. He could have caught the proud 
beauty of Quebec City, with its magnificent park, 
from which one looks out over the great St. Law- 
rence. He could have shown some of the hydro- 
electric power-plants of Quebec, whose power ranks 
fifth in the world. A thorough look at the Province 
could hardly have left this out. It is today essen- 
tially an industrial Province, ranking second only 
to Ontario, and is daily becoming more thoroughly 
industrial. 

We hate to say it, but we suspect that Life’s 
article is a case of distortion to fit a preconceived 
theory—the theory that the Church is the enemy 
of freedom and progress. 

The “no” vote of French Canada, and the Cath- 
olicity of its population, presented an opportunity 
to vest this theory with a semblance of credibility. 
To do this, it had to be shown that the vote was 
engendered by an indifference to the cause of prog- 
ress and freedom. Then, in turn, it had to be shown 
that the people of Quebec were indifferent to prog- 
ress and freedom because of their backward and 
unenlightened Church. 

The people of Quebec voted “no,” not because 
they did not care for freedom, but because they be- 
lieved in it so much they dared to express them- 
selves frankly. French-Canadian soldiers are doing 
their part, and more, for the Allied Nations’ cause, 
as the British Empire can gratefully testify as it 
looks over its rolls. And as they enter battle, it is 
to their priests they look to give them courage and 
to stick by them to the end. When they return to 
their homes, a proud people gives ovations con- 
jointly to its chaplains and its commanders and its 
soldiers. 

Sir Robert Borden, former Prime Minister of 
Canada, has given them fitting acknowledgment 
in these words: “The French Canadians have done 
their full share in the development of Canada. In 
fact, they have done more than their share.” 


























WILL GEOPOLITICS BE THE GUIDE 
OF THOSE WHO MAKE THE PEACE? 


W. EUGENE SHIELS 














THE President in his radio talk of early October 
remarked that after we have won this war, “we 
want it to stay won.” The direct point connoted 
was a thorough destruction of Axis strength and 
organization. Behind this meaning, however, lay 
the deeper thought that the peace settlement must 
be something permanent. We may not again make 
the mistakes of 1919, for another war like ours 
would leave the world a shambles, in which there 
would be no one to talk of peace. 

Undoubtedly we were unprepared for our last 
peace. Few in America saw the underlying prob- 
lems, even with the vision of Woodrow Wilson. 
And fewer still were willing to march with Persh- 
ing to Berlin and continue to exercise the force 
necessary to ensure the solution, supposing one had 
been found. 

Today things are different. Since 1919 Europe 
has been the subject of intense study, as have Asia 
and the other land masses of the globe. The vol- 
canic eruption of the Axis is well understood. The 
inter-war economic and social crises have received 
careful analysis, and the lessons of Blitzkrieg and 
of air power fill the shelves of libraries. America, 
which hoped to stay out of this war, by stupendous 
effort has become the bastion of strength in the 
final great test of warfare—victory, and a decent 
post-war world. 

We are, then, in a position to discuss the way to 
make the war “stay won.” Leaving aside the in- 
dividual items involved in the settlement, the over- 
all matter of interest is the question of what will 
be the basis of the peace: the Atlantic Charter, or 
Geopolitics? 

The Atlantic Charter restates in general terms 
the Augustinian and European conception of a just 
world. Peace, wrote Augustine, is the tranquillity 
of order. The order here envisioned is the moral 
order, life ordered according to its actual destina- 
tion of eternity. In that order the individual is of 
first importance. The group functions for his wel- 
fare, and the State directs and assists the group 
in furthering the temporal well-being of the in- 
dividual. 

In working out any world system to provide this 
just peace, assuredly there will be need of profound 
wisdom and knowledge, as Ross Hoffman recently 
pointed out in his Great Republic. Men must know 
the issues of the Danubian problem, of the buffer 
between Teuton and Slav, of the difference between 
nationality and sovereignty, of social justice on a 


world scale. They too must be prepared for future 
setbacks, since among free men there is no force 
that can control freedom sufficiently to prevent all 
wrong. No peace will ever do away with uprisings 
here and there, but on the other hand no peace 
not built on the moral foundation of justice be- 
tween men has the slightest chance of continuing 
as the law of men. 

In all the many peace plans now being offered 
to the public, this idea of the Atlantic Charter 
stands as the model—that is, in all save one. No 
matter how divergent be the blue-prints of the 
Socialist, the Fascist, the liberalist, or the growing 
class who have taken up the Five Point Program 
of the Holy Father, in every one there is found a 
certain clear or hazy respect for the dignity of man. 
The one exception is the importation from Ger- 
many called Geopolitics, a doctrine that embodies 
the latest derivations of Darwinism and has already 
captured the minds of some contemporaries. This 
new apocalyptic of “science” appears well on the 
way to form its own school and gather in its wake 
a large following. 

The peace of Geopolitics would not be built upon 
human justice but upon force. There lies the line 
of division between the new thinkers and those 
who represent the tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Geopolitics is as captivating as was the doctrine 
of the 1930’s called Technocracy. In fact one of 
the approved manuals of this dogma begins with 
the lines: 

Without mechanical power—the ability to move 

mass—there can be no technology. Without political 

power—the ability to move men—technology cannot 

serve a social purpose. All civilized life rests, there- 

fore, in the last instance on power. 
A careless reader will go through such a book with- 
out noticing that he is being hoodwinked into com- 
plete agreement by the apparent logic of the argu- 
ment. We are told that the purpose and duty of 
all social beings is to get power, and with that to 
go on to our “desired objectives.’’ One suspects that 
this notion has been aired before, by Satan in the 
meditation called by Saint Ignatius the Two Stand- 
ards. The name looks innocently enough like a 
combination of geography and politics. The reality 
is far from the true Political Geography of which 
an outline is given below. 

In public life we ordinarily follow the humorous 
lines of Gilbert and Sullivan and divide men into 
the liberals and the conservatives. Often it does 
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not strike us that there can be such people as alert 
conservatives and stodgy liberals. The latter usual- 
ly wield the propaganda. They may call a man like 
Garcia Moreno a conservative, though he put 
Ecuador fifty years ahead of its time while the 
liberals put him to death for trampling on their 
dreams and their plots. Today the men of novelty, 
that is, the Geopoliticians, look askance at those 
whom they call the spokesmen of ancient and mossy 
thinking. 

The Geopolitician would so draw his map as to 
prevent all future war against his country. To do 
this he fights the enemy with their weapons. They 
have gone far on their Geopolitics, and he intends 
to outdo them. 

He surveys in perspective the Nazi loot: the 
capture of their eastern neighbors, the Scandinav- 
ian invasions, the drive to the Atlantic, the Balkan 
campaigns, the successes in North Africa and the 
final plunge into the Russian Heartland. He is 
amazed by the uncanny choice of steps in that 
process, which could have been designed only by 
Geopolitics, and General Haushofer, and the Munich 
Institute. Where is Hitler going, and what is the 
scope of his “new order’’? Geopolitics! Hence the 
callow conclusion that only by Geopolitics can we 
overthrow Hitler and build permanent peace. 
Dakin, putting Spengler into a capsule, told us that 
two years ago. And so, though we be somewhat 
late in joining the charmed circle, we must learn 
our lesson, read of the Heartland and World Is- 
land in Mackinder, the mechanized theory of space 
in Ratzel, the geographical progressions of Kjellen, 
master the “science” and win the game. 

What is the game? It is nothing less than Power 
Politics, to force the world into a “dynamic sys- 
tem” of which we will be the center. We will hold 
the dominant “position” in the “world space.” 
Others may continue the fiction of separate States, 
but we must have the power. “Our power” will be 
the “central factor” in the world. “The struggle 
for power is identical with the struggle for sur- 
vival.” To quote the German military guide, Clause- 
witz, “war is the continuation of politics.” And 
“power is in the last instance the ability to wage 
successful war.” 

Behold, then, the peace! Holding central power, 
we sit astride a subject world. And add one more 
note, the moralizing so familiar in Nazi handouts: 
“Tt is therefore important that the use which is 
made of it [power] should be constantly subjected 
to moral judgments.”’ Whatever ends are “desir- 
able” to us are moral! 

It will not do to dismiss the Geopoliticians as 
mere spell-binders. They are learned and important 
men, and they will sit at the peace table. The point 
is to see that their plans are not accepted. 

To make a beginning, it is good to check our 
habits of thinking. Sometimes we feel that we 
actually comprehend broad sciences, when in truth 
all that our minds grasp is the surface meaning 
of the definition of these sciences. Our knowledge 
of Geography, for example, may actually be at a 
minimum. Recall how shocked were many of us on 
learning that a bombing squadron based on Hud- 
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son’s Bay would have to fly but 650 miles to at- 
tack Detroit or Chicago. 

Now Geography is vital to an understanding of 
Geopolitics. In Europe it is studied thoroughly, and 
when we want accurate maps of most of the world 
we have to get them from the Continent. The Ger- 
mans especially, as Mackinder reminds us, know 
their Geography. They learn it for its pragmatic 
value, for what they can get out of it. Like the 
Japanese, on their travels they never miss noting 
significant data. 

In essence Geopolitics might be called the set of 
formulae by which peoples gain the controlling 
position in the “world space.” The “science” might 
have some validity, were it confined to portraying 
the network of geographical areas as they are 
mutually linked by man and nature. But it is not 
to be confounded with another branch of learning. 
In the view of Professor Payzs, of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, the data of this so-called science 
is furnished by Political Geography. The “laws” or 
guiding principles find their source in The Prince 
of Machiavelli. The aim is to acquire what Hitler 
terms the Lebensraum, for Haeckel taught him 
that “large space maintains life.”” The one absolute 
in the system is force. Beyond this, Geopolitics has 
no principles, and Strausz-Hupé, our best critic of 
the subject, holds that “Geopolitics is as unprin- 
cipled and as cynical as the Nazi leadership.” 

In that it differs from Political Geography. This 
is a true science, built on ascertainable data and 
sound law. It is a study of all factors within a 
nation that condition political life. It considers the 
temper of the people, the climate and topography, 
the surface and sub-surface wealth, the ports and 
communication centers, the educational and re- 
ligious systems, the economy of production and 
trade, the social structure and tradition. Since the 
science is specifically interested in politics, it ex- 
amines the working of the body politic as to the 
clarity of its political concepts, the responsiveness 
of government to its needs and desires, and the 
resistance of the public spirit to those forces which 
may attempt to undermine or overthrow its organ- 
ized life. 

The practical utility of Political Geography is 
the promotion of normal political, economic and 
cultural relations between peoples. When it goes 
beyond this it becomes Geopolitics. Geopolitics uses 
the data as a burglar, for the exploitation of a 
people and their ultimate conquest. 

The conquest goes forward in varying style. 
There is the direct attack of arms. Then there are 
the several indirect ways of attack practised by 
our current rivals of old Genghis Khan: inter- 
national blackmail, fifth-column work, interna- 
tional hypnotism, psychological breakdown, eco- 
nomic disintegration and annexation. From this 
summary it is plain that Geopolitics means the ap- 
plication of Power Politics to Political Geography. 

It may be of interest to hear an American ex- 
ponent of Geopolitics, Professor Nicholas John 
Spykman. A few quotes from his recent contribu- 
tion, America’s Strategy in World Politics, will 
show how we are asked to look on the future. It 























is his view that “all civilized life rests in the last 

instance on power.” But: 
In the United States the word has a connotation of 
evil. That exercise of force is often necessary in 
pursuit of worthy objectives is regretfully accepted, 
but that power should become an objective itself, 
a goal for individual, social, or state action, is con- 
sidered both undesirable and wicked. . . . [This] is 
unfortunate, because it hampers a sound understand- 
ing of one of the basic aspects of our social life. 

And again: 
The statesman who conducts foreign policy can con- 
cern himself with values of justice, fairness and 
tolerance only to the extent that they contribute to 
or do not interfere with the power objective. ... 
The search for power is not made for the achieve- 
ment of moral values; moral values are used to 
facilitate the attainment of power. 


A criticism of this attitude on the basis of ethics 
is dismissed as unrealistic. What matters is the 
end, and that is highly desirable. It might be, in 
jungle life! A gentleman would indeed reproach an- 
other for planting a blade between his eighth and 
ninth ribs, although the same act might please the 
other immensely. Even so, that may be all right 
for private morality and inter-personal relations, 
but to survive among nations the doctrine is neces- 
sary, and hence quite all right. But suppose that 
other people get the weapons! 

The idea that “power” is the necessary objective 
of human endeavor stems directly from Darwinian 
principle. In the struggle for existence the fittest 
survive, by natural selection, as the cliché has it. 
Hence it was once concluded that “war gives a 
biologically just decision,” in that nature justifies 
only power and its supremacy. Groups of men are 
conceived to be facing each other somewhat as 
squadrons of tanks square off on the desert for a 
no-quarter battle. In this bracketed type of think- 
ing, war must be the constant practice of mankind. 
Peace is nothing but a one-sided warfare, triumph- 
ant might over groveling weakness. 

For the mechanistic social planner, this absorp- 
tion in the physical phenomena of force and inertia, 
of power and mass, induces an altogether too nar- 
row viewpoint. The human relationships of trust, 
honor and loyalty disappear in technology. 

As a parting shot at this Geopolitics, it is fair 
to ask the Professor what he would do for our Latin 
American neighbors, whose alliance we hold on 
grounds of friendship and fidelity. “To our neigh- 
bors below the Rio Grande we [will] remain the 
‘Colossus of the North,’ which in a world of power 
politics can mean only one thing, danger.” And he 
proceeds to show them how to fit into the scheme 
of our hegemony, while those “beyond our imme- 
diate predominance, the larger states of South 
America, must try to counterbalance our strength 
through common action and through the use of 
weights outside the hemisphere.” 

A remarkable guarantee of peace! Peace built 
on force lasts only for the day, as history tells the 
story. It must be founded on a recognition of in- 
dividual and group rights, and that means justice. 
The plans of Geopolitics may not be embraced by 
a realistic world. Let the word pass, with those 
who have used it to plunge the world into war. 


A UNIFIED COMMAND 


COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 








OUR campaign in the Southwest Pacific has been 
criticized as not having been well conducted. It is 
charged that this may have been due to having two 
commanders, instead of but one, in the Pacific area. 
It is proposed that hereafter there be only a single 
command in the Pacific, and that it might be well 
to unify the command at Washington by consolidat- 
ing the War and Navy Departments. Our principal 
enemy, Germany, has had a unified command, and 
apparently has profited thereby. 

Germany’s army, navy and air forces are sep- 
arate and independent of each other. Over all is 
the Oberste Heeresleitung, or OHL for short, which 
gives orders to the three services. OHL officers come 
from the army, navy and air forces, but it is not a 
debating body of representatives of different in- 
terests. These officers have previously been trained 
in each of the services outside of their own, for a 
period reported as about four years for each 
branch. They are air men, sailors and soldiers— 
each trained in all. 

When the Axis contemplates a military expedi- 
tion, OHL selects its commander. He is counseled 
in advance by the OHL as to what he is to do, and 
how he is to do it. The selected commander makes 
out the list of troops, air forces and naval forces 
he will need. If approved by the OHL, he gets 
them, commands them all, and selects his own as- 
sistants. The commander in the field has a unified 
command over everything employed, but he acts 
as the executive for the OHL, which is responsible. 

We have nothing like this in our country, never 
having trained admirals to be generals, nor air 
men to be soldiers and sailors as well as pilots. 
What we have are committees at Washington and 
at London, composed of representatives of the 
army, navy and air forces, who meet, discuss and 
plan. If we had a trained supervisory command 
similar to that of Germany, consolidation of the 
War and Navy Departments might be useful. Since 
we have not, should we consolidate now, we should 
remain dependent on committees formed of repre- 
sentatives of different branches of the service. 

We already have unified commands in the field, 
although in the Pacific we have two, each unified 
in its own area. The difference between the Ger- 
man system and ours is that our unified command- 
ers do not have the advantage of the training and 
advice of a very highly trained supervisory com- 
mand, which accepts responsibility. Our command- 
ers do get orders from Washington, and carry them 
out as best they can. They are held responsible 
for results, not Washington. Germany, having pre- 
pared for this war, had the time to train its OHL, 
and is now reaping the benefits of its foresight. It 
will take some years for us to train a similar body. 
If we never start, we shall never arrive. It is still 


not too late. 
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LINCOLN’S SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 
WILL LIVE AS LONG AS FREEDOM 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 














ONLY an afterthought of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements brought Lincoln to Gettysburg on 
November 19, 1863. Edward Everett was the cen- 
tral figure of the occasion, and on him the Com- 
mittee fixed its interest. Originally, the date for the 
dedication of the battle-field was set for October 
23, but the great orator had protested that he 
needed more time to prepare. Meanwhile, Lincoln 
was busy with graver matters. In reply to the 
Committee’s printed circular invitation, he wrote 
that he would be present at the dedication. On 
November 2, after some deliberation, the Commit- 
tee invited the President to say “a few words.” 

The Committee did not rate Everett beyond his 
deserts. This son of Massachusetts, born during the 
Presidency of Washington, had served his country 
well as member of the House of Representatives, 
United States Senator, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State under Fillmore, and Minister to 
Great Britain. A man of scholarly habits, he had 
been professor of Greek at Harvard, and president 
of the College from 1846 to 1849. During his in- 
cumbency, one Beverley Williams, a young Negro, 
collided with the color line when he applied for 
admission. Everett resolutely defended him. If the 
boy passed his examinations he would be admitted, 
and, should the other students see fit to withdraw, 
“all the income of the College will be devoted to 
his education.” 

The man had his principles, and held to them. 
But, for the most part, he was a political compro- 
miser, in the best sense, as was Henry Clay. In 
1860, he was the choice of the Constitutional Union 
Party for Vice-President, with John Bell, the nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, and they had received the 
votes of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The handsome old man was an orator of merited 
repute, but it was his misfortune to speak at Get- 
tysburg from the same platform with a consum- 
mate master of thought and language. The rheto- 
rician was pitted against a lord whom words 
obeyed, and the contest was unequal. Everett had 
spent weeks in writing and memorizing his oration, 
retiring to his study, and denying himself “the 
amenities” of that society of which he was an orna- 
ment. The day before Lincoln boarded the train for 
Gettysburg, he had written most of his “few 
words,” possibly all of them, on a stray sheet of 
foolscap, which he stuck into his tall hat. 

But he was worried about the war, and sick at 
heart about Tad, his little son, ill in bed, with the 
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doctors unable to tell what was the matter with 
him. On the train, he met by chance an old man 
who had lost his son at Little Round Top at Get- 
tysburg, and to the bereaved father he opened his 
heart. “When I think of the sacrifice of life yet to 
be offered, and the hearts and homes yet to be 
made desolate before this dreadful war is over,” he 
said, “my heart is like lead within me, and I feel 
at times like hiding in deep darkness.” 

The politicians, of course, were on hand. Lincoln 
looked over a newspaper, engaged for a while in a 
political discussion, and then chatted with men 
who came up to pay their respects. He was grave, 
but his mind did not seem preoccupied with the 
ceremonies of the next day. As they talked, the 
train stopped at a way-station, and a little girl, 
lifted up to the car windows, offered the President 
a bunch of rose-buds. His sad face brightened, as 
he leaned over to kiss the child, and to thank her. 
“You are a little rose-bud yourself, honey,” he said. 

Everett’s speech, put in type for the newspapers, 
had been given to Lincoln a fortnight before the 
dedication. Lincoln took it with him one day, when 
he went over to Gardner’s to sit for his photo- 
graph. The oration filled two solid pages in the 
supplement of a Boston newspaper. Lincoln un- 
folded it as he sat down in Gardner’s studio, and 
began to read, but a remark overheard got him 
interested in the talk around him, and he put the 
paper down. He never did read it, but he “reck- 
oned” that he and Everett would not cover the 
same ground. Anyway, his remarks at Gettysburg 
would be “short, short, short.” 

Near sunset the train puffed into Gettysburg, 
and Lincoln was entertained at dinner in the home 
of Judge David Wills. About ten o’clock, he went to 
his room, began to write, and then, sending for his 
host, asked where Secretary Seward was. Seward 
was the only member of the Cabinet who had not 
been detained in Washington by “pressing busi- 
ness.” Wills replied that Seward was lodged with 
the Harpers, next door; he would go and summon 
him. “No, I'll go,” said Lincoln, picking up a pencil 
and his sheet of paper. The two men talked long. 
What, if anything, Seward contributed to the Get- 
tysburg Address, no one ever knew. At midnight 
Lincoln was in bed, sleeping better for a telegram 
from Stanton to let him know Tad was improved. 

At eleven on the morning of November 19, the 
parade of military and civic bodies began. Lincoln 
got on his horse, and some remarked that the horse 














looked too small for him. Most horses did. But all 
agreed that while Lincoln sat erect for a time, soon 
he fell into thought, and his shoulders drooped. He 
slumped forward, an ungainly figure, knees high, 
his long arms hanging down loosely. Within a quar- 
ter of an hour, the cemetery was reached, but Mr. 
Everett had not appeared. Lincoln sat down, and 
seemed to be measuring with his eye the height of 
a flag-pole at the side of the speakers’ platform. 
At noon, the orator of the day arrived. 

Everett stood in silence for a long moment, look- 
ing over the beautiful valley “so lately moistened 
by the blood of loyal and gallant men.” He spoke 
for an hour and fifty-seven minutes or, as some 
said, for a little more than two hours. He had re- 
peated, almost word for word, the address as it had 
been printed more than two weeks before. The peo- 
ple liked it, said Everett’s admirers, for it held 
them to the end. But it may also be that they 
stayed on to hear what Lincoln would say. 

Lincoln was not sure that he would say anything 
worth listening to. He had read his notes to Ward 
Hill Lamon before leaving Washington, and he 
feared his speech would not come up to public ex- 
pectation. He had been too busy to give to it the 
time he would have liked. Lincoln’s fears were 
justified; at least he did not come up to his public’s 
immediate expectation. But the words that he 
spoke on that day, as his tired eyes rested on the 
blue haze of the distant hills, will live as long as 
men hate tyranny and love freedom. 


FOURSCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO, OUR FATHERS BROUGHT 
FORTH UPON THIS CONTINENT A NEW NATION, CONCEIVED IN 
LIBERTY, AND DEDICATED TO THE PROPOSITION THAT ALL MEN 
ARE CREATED EQUAL. 

Now WE ARE ENGAGED IN A GREAT CIVIL WAR, TESTING 
WHETHER THAT NATION—OR ANY OTHER NATION, SO CON- 
CEIVED AND SO DEDICATED—CAN LONG ENDURE. 

WE ARE MET ON A GREAT BATTLE-FIELD OF THAT WAR. WE 
ARE MET TO DEDICATE A PORTION OF IT AS THE FINAL RESTING 
PLACE OF THOSE WHO HAVE GIVEN THEIR LIVES THAT THAT 
NATION MIGHT LIVE. 

IT IS ALTOGETHER FITTING AND PROPER THAT WE SHOULD 
DO THIS. 

But, IN A LARGER SENSE, WE CANNOT DEDICATE, WE CAN- 
NOT CONSECRATE, WE CANNOT HALLOW, THIS GROUND. THE 
BRAVE MEN, LIVING AND DEAD, WHO STRUGGLED HERE, HAVE 
CONSECRATED IT FAR ABOVE OUR POWER TO ADD OR TO DETRACT. 

THE WORLD WILL VERY LITTLE NOTE NOR LONG REMEMBER 
WHAT WE SAY HERE; BUT IT CAN NEVER FORGET WHAT THEY 
DID HERE. 

It IS FOR US, THE LIVING, RATHER, TO BE DEDICATED HERE 
TO THE UNFINISHED WORK THAT THEY HAVE THUS FAR 80 
NOBLY CARRIED ON. IT IS RATHER FOR US TO BE HERE DEDI- 
CATED TO THE GREAT TASK REMAINING BEFORE US; THAT FROM 
THESE HONORED DEAD WE TAKE INCREASED DEVOTION TO THE 
CAUSE FOR WHICH THEY GAVE THE LAST FULL MEASURE OF 
DEVOTION; THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT THESE DEAD 
SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN; THAT THE NATION SHALL, 
UNDER GOD, HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM, AND THAT 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE, SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH. (Text from 
Sandburg, ii, 469.) 

Those at the back of the crowd thought he had 
only begun, when he sat down. Lincoln felt that 
he had failed. Returning to Washington, he said to 
Ward Hill Lamon, “Lamon, that speech won't 
scour,” a word he used to signify something thin 
or worthless. But it has “scoured.” For one man 
who has read Everett’s noble oration, or even heard 


of it, tens of thousands have treasured Lincoln’s 
“few words.” 

He had said at Gardner’s that his address would 
be “short, short, short.” He kept his word. The 
Gettysburg Address contains only 267 words. Of 
these, 191 are monosyllables, and fifty-seven are 
words of two syllables. Lincoln did not know much 
about words and their roots, but he knew how to 
make them serve him. As the late Richard Watson 
Gilder wrote: “Lincoln’s prose, at its height, and 
when his spirit was stirred by aspiration and re- 
solve, affects the soul like noble music. Indeed, 
there may be found in all his great utterances... 
a strain of mingled pathos, heroism, and resolu- 
tion.”” These qualities are notable in the Second In- 
augural, the letter to Mrs. Bixby, the Gettysburg 
Address, and in those “few remarks,” too often 
overlooked, his exquisitely touching farewell to his 
Springfield neighbors, spoken extemporaneously 
on that gloomy February morning in 1861, when 
he left for Washington, never to return. 

Just how long Lincoln was engaged in the com- 
position of the Address is a question that interests 
lovers of Lincolnia. Hours? Days? 

I hazard the answer that Lincoln spent at least 
forty years in writing the Gettysburg Address. 

Back in Indiana, young Lincoln had said, “My 
best friend is the man who gits me a book I ain’t 
read.” At fourteen, Lincoln knew The Kentucky 
Preceptor, and it suggested to him such questions 
as “Who has the most right to complain, the In- 
dian or the Negro?” The boy read the Bible, and 
Weems’s Life of Washington, and Aesop’s Fables. 
Coming in from the fields, he would “snatch a hunk 
of cornbread,” then “sit on his neck,” as he ex- 
pressed it, with feet high against the wall, and 
begin to read. Often, as he became absorbed in his 
book, the cornbread would rest in air, half way to 
his mouth. 

One day he borrowed a book from Dave Turn- 
ham, the constable, and it opened a new world. 
The book was The Revised Statutes of Indiana, and 
carried by way of preface, the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States. From these documents he drew deeper no- 
tions of liberty under law, of government, and how 
it is administered. Far down in his soul, the 
thoughts were taking form that he spoke at Gettys- 
burg. His study of Blackstone, his short political 
career at Springfield and Washington, his debates 
with Douglas, his sorrows, his mingling with all 
sorts of men, the hours when he withdrew in silence 
from his fellows, and sought to know what was in 
man and himself; these are the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

Yet I would look beyond those years back to the 
cabin on Knob Creek in Kentucky, where Lincoln 
lived from his third to his seventh year, and then 
follow him across the Ohio to Pigeon Creek in 
Indiana. In both places he had a home, because in 
each Nancy Hanks lived. In Nancy, reading labori- 
ously to little Abe from the Bible, in Nancy teach- 
ing him to love God and his neighbor, I see the 
beginning of the wisdom, the power, and the heart- 
piercing tenderness of Lincoln at Gettysburg. 
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PROFITS AND WAR 


ONE of the criticisms directed against the recent 
regulation of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
limiting net salaries and wages to $25,000 a year, 
deserves searching consideration. It is the assertion 
that such a ceiling on individual earning power, by 
weakening the profit motive, will interfere with the 
efficient production of war materials. 

This attack on the principle of a ceiling on sal- 
aries during war time is open to a very invidious 
interpretation. It can be seen as an admission that, 
in the best judgment of the critics, American busi- 
ness men cannot be counted on to put forth their 
best efforts, even during the nation’s bitter strug- 
gle for survival, unless they are spurred on by the 
hope of profits. It seems to be an admission that 
patriotism alone is not a sufficient motive for gen- 
erous, all-out effort. 

However strongly the limitation of income from 
salaries may be opposed, this is one argument that 
never should have been advanced. It is not a good 
argument, at least in time of war. It exposes our 
industrialists to the charge of “business as usual”; 
it calls into question the whole ethical basis of 
American business, People will say that if our free- 
enterprise system, during a state of national emer- 
gency, can function efficiently only through the sat- 
isfaction of acquisitive instincts, that system ought 
to be abolished. They will say this the more bitterly 
when they realize that some of those who now 
argue against salary limitation, because it inter- 
feres with efficiency, are the very persons who have 
been ceaselessly advocating heavier taxes on low- 
income brackets, abolition of the forty-hour week, 
and other measures designed to force the little fel- 
low to shoulder the main burden of the war. 

It is surely one of the ironies of the times that 
men who are most opposed to collectivism should 
thus unwisely expose the private-enterprise system 
to the attacks of its enemies. Although the profit- 
motive, properly subordinated to the common good, 
is not in itself a bad thing, but rather a good thing 
and an incentive to progress, these imprudent crit- 
ics are making it appear to be the reprehensible 
thing collectivists say it is. 

The wisdom of the Order, issued by Director 
James F. Byrnes of the O.E.S. on October 27, can 
be debated on several points. It is, for instance, 
regrettable that income from salaries and wages is 
discriminated against by the present legal impos- 
sibility of bringing income from investments under 
the provisions of the Order. Critics of the measure 
would do well to base their strictures on this and 
other aspects of the question. By insisting on the 
profit motive when our boys are fighting and dy- 
ing for a better world, they are doing a disservice 
to free economic enterprise, and insulting, at the 
same time, the patriotism of the average American 
business man. They are also paving the way for 
the eventuality they profess most to fear, namely, 
that the limitation on incomes as a war-time meas- 
ure will be used as a precedent to abolish the free- 
enterprise system when peace returns. 
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EDIT Qh 


INDECENCY ON THE STACE 


THE Archbishop of New York recently de- 
nounced vigorously the producers of indecent 
shows which are currently becoming more dar- 
ing and numerous. The response to his protest 
on the part of civic leaders and the police was 
immediate and co-operative. 

Saint John Chrysostom thundered against 
the same thing from a pulpit in Antioch and 
there has always been this conflict between 
the forces of decency and virtue and those who 
make a prosperous living by pandering to the 
concupiscence of corrupt human nature. But at 
this particular time, the entrepreneurs of these 
brazenly lascivious shows may well shrink from 
the spotlight which the Archbishop has turned 
on them. They will protest against censorship 
and, in the Archbishop’s words, “define any- 
thing as censorship that would destroy their 
right to drag souls down to hell’”’; they will claim 
that their impure spectacles are “art” and “fun” 
—but decent people are in no humor now to be 
complacent about venal exploiters of sex at a 
time when the country is in such a serious 
crisis. 

If these producers are allowed to take more 
and more license, their immunity will encour- 
age managers everywhere to go the limit. Dar- 
ing salaciousness is a much easier road to box- 
office success than cleverness. There has been 
an easy descent from Gilbert and Sullivan to 
the present “operettas.” Cleverness and music 
and charm gave way, through a gradual transi- 
tion, to “glorifying” the American girl, under 
Ziegfeld, with music and costume; the present 
crop of histrionic harpies simplify the whole 
thing, successfully and evilly, by dispensing with 
cleverness, music, charm and costumes. 

Cities should use existing laws to drive these 
dirty shows into back alleys where they belong, 
instead of allowing them to flaunt their steamy 
and poisonous wares on the boulevards. They 
have stultified the efforts of New York City 
to clean up the atrocious burlesque situation 
by simply moving into more palatial theatres 
and charging $4.40 instead of twenty-five or 
fifty cents. 

Archbishop Spellman, from the altar of Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral, has started something that 
may purify and improve the stage throughout 
the country. 














GRIALS 





HOMES 


OUR strongest line of defense is not in guns, 
ships, and planes. It is in the American home. 
If we cannot preserve the home in its integrity, 
there is no future for us, even though we sweep 
Japan from the seas, and reduce Germany to 
a loose aggregation of impotent states. 

Homes are not made by governments. Homes 
are made by mothers. A home is not three or 
four rooms under a roof. A home is a work- 
shop, where a mother toils from morning until 
night to make life pleasanter for her children, 
and the father of her children. A home is also 
a school, and in it children learn from parents, 
and from one another, lessons which cannot be 
imparted in any other environment. Above all, 
a home is, or should be, a sanctuary in which 
a mother teaches her little child to love and 
serve God and, through the adolescent years, 
protects it against all evil. 

Homes are not made by governments. But 
they can be weakened, even destroyed, by a 
government unwisely administered. 

These facts, admitted by all Christians, and 
even by some whose philosophy is not Chris- 
tian, are here repeated, because men whose one 
interest is in an ever-increasing supply of muni- 
tions, give them little or no consideration. Be- 
cause employes cannot be obtained in sufficient 
number, they allege, married women, mothers 
of children, should be encouraged to enlist for 
munitions work. In our judgment, no mother 
should even be permitted to leave her home 
and children for this work, except as a last 
necessity. That necessity is not with us. Through 
race discrimination, and plain stupidity, great 
reservoirs of male labor are still untapped. 

Some mothers, regrettably, are now in muni- 
tions factories. Their sacred obligations as 
mothers are either deputed to neighbors or to 
public institutions, or they are simply neglected. 
One result is that in every factory-city in the 
country, juvenile delinquency is increasing, 
especially among girls. 

Before we call on mothers, every man in a 
non-essential industry should be enrolled for 
farm or factory work. If that plan fails to give 
the needed workers, then we can work longer. 
Our strongest line, homes, must be protected 
at all hazards. If our homes are destroyed, what 
is left worth fighting for? 





FLASHBACK TO FULDA 


CIRCUMVENTING the vigilance of Nazi spies, 
the militant Bishops of Germany published two 
Pastorals in 1942, one in March and the other in 
June. In these letters, the Bishops once again set 
their faces firmly against any compromise with a 
system hostile to Christ. 

With keen anticipation, observers awaited the 
third Pastoral which should come out of the annual 
Fulda Conference. Normally the Bishops meet at 
Fulda on June 5, feast of St. Boniface, but this year 
they convened during the third week of August, 
without previous announcement. 

For better than a month, the only report which 
reached the outside world was the news that the 
aged Cardinal Bertram had resigned the presi- 
dency of the Conference and that the Archbishop 
of Berlin, Count Von Preysing, had been elected to 
succeed him. 

Finally on September 25, a German broadcast 
from the Vatican Radio gave what was alleged to 
be the text of the Fulda Pastoral of August 19. It 
was extremely disappointing, for two reasons. 
First, it was extraordinarily brief; and second, it 
seemed to give approbation to the German war 
effort by inculcating loyalty to Germany and ex- 
toling the heroism of soldiers, chaplains and nurs- 
ing nuns. 

Those who have followed recent religious cur- 
rents in Germany found this all the more remark- 
able because, since 1937, Count Von Preysing, 
shoulder-to-shoulder with Cardinal Faulhaber and 
Bishops Von Galen and Groeber, had advocated 
and articulated fearless opposition to Nazism. That 
the Conference, under his presidency, should have 
spoken so mildly was inexplicable. 

The full explanation now appears in a Pro Deo 
dispatch which reveals that the whole Pastoral was 
not released, that it was scissored by the German 
censors for propaganda purposes. The letter does 
begin with praise for the soldiers and chaplains at 
the front and with a protestation of patriotism. But 
it carefully avoids any mention of Nazi aims or 
Nazi victory. 

This introduction, along with other passages 
which severance from the context distorted, the 
censors allowed to pass in the hope of creating a 
false impression of the German Bishops’ position. 

Analysis of the Pastoral shows that they have 
not abated their opposition, and that in three clear- 
ly defined stages they state their unchanging posi- 
tion. 

In the first section, the Bishops remind their 
flock that Our Lord is permitting the German 
Church to walk the difficult way of the Cross. From 
the Holy Ghost must the Faithful derive the 
strength to weather “the roaring storm.” Serene 
in the Divine promise that the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against her, the Church is unafraid, 
unperturbed. 

To this our Holy Catholic Church, we Bishops and 


with us the loyal Faithful all over the world bring 
deep respect and invincible loyalty. 
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Then, the Pastoral strikes out boldly against 
“the Weltanschauung of liberalism” and any form 
of “anti-Christian Collectivism.” The Church and 
her German Bishops stand for freedom of con- 
science, man’s dignity, “the unity, purity and in- 
dissolubility of a once validly contracted marriage.” 
These Pastors call on their flock to hear and heed 
“the word of the infallible teacher and leader who 
was appointed by God Himself.” 

The third section spotlights the latest Nazi ma- 
neuver to discredit religion by disseminating the 
idea that the Church has dissolved and succumbed. 
Admitting the defection of many laymen, and even 
some priests, the Bishops point out that this does 
not prove the break-up of the Church. The real 
Catholic must still resist: 


Many have allowed themselves to be tempted until 

they became disloyal, because they listened to the 

enemies of the Church .. . a baptized man can never 
become unbaptized . . . he is responsible also when 
he officially declares he is leaving the Church. 

The Pastoral closes with a moving plea to the 
people to stand firm, to trust in Him Who said 
“T have overcome the world” and quotes the Apo- 
calypse: 

Yet that which you have, hold fast till I come. He 

that shall overcome shall thus be clothed in white 

garments, and I will not blot out his name out of 
the book of life and I will confess his name before 
my Father, and before His angels. 


The Fulda Pastoral of 1942 shows that the Bish- 
ops of Germany are descendants of those who re- 
joiced that they might suffer for the name of 
Christ, that their lineage comes down from those 
first Bishops through Athanasius of Alexandria 
and Fisher of Rochester. 


THE DISSATISFIED 


WRITERS whose hard task it is to frame news- 
paper headlines, work under the combined pressure 
of little time and less space. That is why a head- 
line often misinterprets the narrative which it in- 
troduces. In the weeks before the November elec- 
tions, some of these craftsmen were particularly 
unhappy in their efforts. Frequently their words 
conveyed the impression that the American people 
were half-hearted in prosecuting this war. 

That, it seems to us, is far from the truth. The 
people have given much, and they are ready to 
make sacrifices that are greater. Taxes and more 
taxes, the prospect of a Winter with a reduced sup- 
ply of heat, and the certainty of a Spring that will 
bring more rationing-cards, do not terrify them. 
All this makes them readier to give more to bring 
the war to a speedy and victorious conclusion. They 
want more action, not less. 

No, the people are not half-hearted. But some of 
them seem so deeply interested in this war that 
they are dissatisfied with the way in which it is 
being carried on. To our mind, that dissatisfaction, 
expressed in the constitutional American way, is 
a healthy sign. It shows that Americans are neither 
robots nor slaves, but people who have lived in a 
democracy, and are determined to keep on living 
in a democracy. 
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SEED AND LEAVEN 


WHEN Saint Benedict, in the fifth century, and 
Saints Dominic and Francis, in the thirteenth, 
gathered their first followers about them, they had 
no idea that their work would become an integral 
part of the history of our civilization. What they 
wished to do was to give their disciples a way of 
life, closely patterned upon the precepts of the 
Gospel. Their purposes were not worldly, but pure- 
ly spiritual, and the Religious Orders which they 
founded have made these purposes known, admired 
and embraced, in countless generations of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

It would seem to be a rule of the Divine economy 
that great works for God spring from small be- 
ginnings. That rule, indeed, is exemplified in the 
history of the greatest lasting manifestation of 
Divinity among men, the Church herself. Our 
Blessed Lord, in the words recorded by Saint Mat- 
thew (xiii, 31-35), uses two homely parables to 
describe the beginning and the progress of the 
Church. The kingdom of God is like unto a mustard 
seed, microscopic in size, yet, when it grows, it be- 
comes a tree, and in its branches the birds make 
their nests. The people to whom Our Lord spoke 
would readily grasp this comparison, for “as small 
as a mustard seed,” was a popular saying. 

Again, Jesus compares the Church to the leaven 
which a housewife mixed with flour. The leaven 
was lost to the eye when “buried,” to use Our 
Lord’s word, in three measures of flour, but its 
nature was such that it had power to permeate the 
whole mass, and to change the flour into a mix- 
ture from which bread could be made. In both 
parables, we find the same indication of that Divine 
Providence which from things, in themselves small, 
can draw that which is great and indispensable. 
To encompass His designs, and to effect His pur- 
poses, God often acts in a manner which confounds 
human prudence and foresight. The Almighty needs 
not even the wisest of us for His counselor, or the 
strongest for His helper. 

But it is also true that Almighty God deigns 
to make use of human instruments. He chose 
twelve men to be the heralds of His Kingdom on 
earth, although He might have chosen twelve 
Angels. To the end, sinful men, not Angels pure 
as flame, will be the ministers of His grace. God 
can make use of very imperfect instruments, but 
woe to that man, who rebels against the Divine 
Hand that would use him! 

Everyone of us, no matter how lowly in degree, 
can be an instrument of God’s grace. The Church 
is the leaven which, in the Divine plan, will per- 
meate human souls, and make them fit bread in 
God’s sight. But God wishes us to aid in this work 
of evangelizing the world. We can be the leaven, 
“buried” in the flour that is our environment, mak- 
ing the mass sweet and wholesome; or we can rebel 
against God’s purposes. Whatever we do, will be 
done by our example. The life of a good Catholic 
does more to leaven society, by inducing men to 
hear the Church, than a hundred learned and pious 
volumes which the world ignores. 
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ELSIE DINSMORE vs. JUNIOR MISS 


COVELLE NEWCOMB 








I HADN’T thought of Elsie Dinsmore in years, and 
then, during a Saturday matinee of Sally Benson’s 
Junior Miss, Martha Finlay’s tear-provoking hero- 
ine resurrected in my mind. What would have be- 
fallen that model of priggery, I wonder, had she 
called dear papa her “old man’? To what awful 
lengths would Horace Dinsmore not have gone, 
had Elsie, on receiving a new bonnet, let us say, 
shouted with unladylike rapture: “Temptation Red! 
Hot Dog! Now you’re cooking with gas!’’ Miss Fin- 
lay’s readers of the late nineteenth century would 
have been scandalized perhaps, and their mothers 
might have pronounced it blasphemy. 

But times and viewpoints have changed. The 
Junior-Misses-and-under audience that packed the 
theatre that Saturday understood Judy Graves and 
her girl-friend, Fuffy Adams. They laughed at 
Judy’s capacious appetite, honored her initiative, 
free speech and reliance on movie plots for solving 
the family “crisis.” It was clear, by their absorp- 
tion and frequent comments, that they were one 
with Judy, as well as masters of the 1942 “slan- 
guage” which colors the lines. 

It was because I read Elsie once that I thought 
of her, I suppose, in relation to the Junior Misses 
sitting on the edges of their seats throughout the 
theatre. Remembrances stick. I remember having 
had dewy eyes and a clogged nose, thinking how 
punishment was Elsie’s daily bread, albeit she ate 
it with the ease of a conjuror swallowing fire. But, 
to my credit, or that of my parents, Miss Finlay’s 
spell over me was brief. 

I didn’t like Elsie, for the same reason that the 
Junior Misses did like Judy. No girl, I said, who 
faithfully passes up hot-cakes, syrup and butter for 
a solitary stewed prune and a tumbler of water, is 
real. Could she really grow enthusiastic over being 
constantly, flawlessly good? Would reading the 
Book of Job console me if I were bullied and brow- 
beaten and kicked around the way 
Elsie was at Roselands? Clearly, the 
old law of a tooth for a tooth had 
no place in Elsie’s code. 

But if Elsie was a Junior Prig, with 
pap in her veins instead of blood, 
maybe she couldn’t help it. Looking 
over the audience, I thought—Junior 
Miss is reaping the benefits of a 





change of view, a new era of forthright thinking. 

When did the miracle happen? Perhaps when 
Defoe, Swift, Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray 
and Scott were rediscovered and, when necessary, 
simplified for Junior readers. It undoubtedly began 
when good books replaced the didactic sentimental- 
ism on juvenile bookshelves. 

Slowly, but surely, the storybooks marked with 
a stern lesson had disappeared. Dialog is no longer 
the means to a sermon on morals and conduct. The 
frightening glow which hell-fire promises, con- 
tained in much Puritan literature, cast over chil- 
dren during the eighteenth century and far into 
the nineteenth, in books like Young People Warned 
and Good Children, Their Parent’s Joy, has hap- 
pily made its exit. 

Pious or prankish, today’s children are seen, and 
encouraged to be heard. Lucy the Junior Chatter- 
box has lost her efficacy as a husher-upper, a pill- 
in-a-poem for youngsters who like to talk. Heedless 
children, finger-nail-biters, children who play with 
matches, are no longer dosed with stories and 
poems of other children whom similar vices brought 
to grief. 

The Junior Misses (and their brothers) of 1942 
live wideawake in a world of movies, radios, tele- 
vision, push-button wonders, newspapers, theatres, 
progressive education, excellent libraries. 

Now they are living in a world at war, but the 
existence of war in no way limits their reading in- 
terests. They continue to want books—vigorous, 
sincere, realistic, informative books: fiction, folk- 
lore, science, machinery, history, biography. They 
want real characters (not Elsie Dinsmores), prob- 
able plots and arresting situations, communicated 
through well-timed narrative and pointed dialog. 

In short, they want well-written books. And they 
are getting them. Not only during Fall Book Week, 
but fifty-two weeks a year, books revealing a limit- 
less wealth of subject matter, skil- 
fully presented, lavishly illustrated. 
Indeed, the modern author of chil- 
dren’s books puts into practice the 
words of ageless Walter Scott: “I 
will make, if possible, a book that a 
child can understand, yet a man will 
feel some temptation to peruse, 
should he chance to take it up.” 
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ON THE CHILDREN’S SHELVES 


. THE “special merit” books this year would rate 
very high in any choice, for their literary merit 
and for their splendid illustrations; it is of special 
interest to note that most of them have the addi- 
tional attraction of being very Catholic, either 
openly or in under-tone. 

Away in a Manger, for example, is a truly de- 
lightful collection of Nativity poems, from Gaelic 
and Norse translations, up through medieval carols 
to the moderns. Its illustrations are fine and the 
whole tone is one of reverent joy. It is for the 10- 
15-year-olds, particularly the girls. 

The adventure-story of an artillery horse in the 
last war is told in War Horse. The Catholic note 
is struck in the telling of how the horse got its 
name, Barbara, after Saint Barbara, the patron of 
artillery. This will appeal to the older boys. 

Happy Times in Norway and Rathina both tell 
of Catholic homes and families, the second being 
set in Ireland. Both are the comfortable, warm kind 
of story that tells of family fun and trouble, and 
both are filled with marvelous atmosphere. Older 
girls, especially, will like these. 

Far more than a football story is told in All- 
American. There is tragedy, and 
the hero’s finding himself after 
it, and a very deftly handled 
lesson in interracial justice. This 
is a stirring story for older boys. 

For younger children, there is 
a treat in A Child’s Book of 
Christmas Carols. Words and 
very simple music are both there. 

The high-light of The Hill of 
Little Miracles is the curing of 
the little lame boy—he thought by his ingenious 
string and brick, but the cobbler knew it was 
through a Miraculous Medal. The carefree atmos- 
phere of an Italian family sets off this very charm- 
ing tale that is most Catholic, and which will ap- 
peal to older readers. 

Two houses are contrasted in Andries—the one 
is a small house just bursting with children; the 
other a large house that has only one child, a visi- 
tor to the grumpy uncle. The story tells very win- 
ningly how the strange visitor is won over to being 
a real child by the happy group of them. 

Battles with Turks, captivity, the color of Spain, 
all combine to make Vagabond in Velvet a very 
thrilling and authentic telling of the life of Cer- 
vantes. It is a beautifully made and well-written 
book and will appeal to any child, especially the 
boy who loves adventure. 

Under the Little Fir is a series of short stories 
on various topics, but all bound together by a com- 
mon note of very charming spirituality running 
through them. The younger readers will like the 
stories and the fine illustrations. 

Bibi, the Baker’s Horse tells of a smart little 
Corsican horse, and how he wins the loyal affection 
of the family. It gives a warm picture of a French 
family; it has a bit of excitement and a fine Cath- 
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olic atmosphere that will do much to make younger 
readers fall in love with it. 

Older boys will be fascinated by The Falcon of 
Eric the Red. It is the story of the settlement of 
Vinland, and much better than another on the 
same subject recently done, because it treats of 
Christian Vikings. It is a fast-moving tale, very 
well pictured. 

Quite outstanding is The Water-Carrier’s Secret, 
the story of a Mexican boy, written by one born 
in the country and who knows well the Catholic 
traditions of the country. It is filled with a quiet 
dignity, a respect for work and a sympathy that 
all make the story really quite a modern little 
classic for older children. 

The setting of The Mystery of the Mahteb would 
alone make it an unusual book. It is in thirteenth- 
century Ethiopia, and the tale concerns the mys- 
tery of a scroll and the finding of the ointment 
with which the Kings of the country were tradi- 
tionally anointed at their coronation. There is a 
great deal of the history of the times when Ethi- 
opia was Christian in this fine book. 

In addition to these choice current books, there 
are three re-editions that may be singled out. Tales 
from Shakespeare (Crowell. $2), by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, is first. The old classic is attractively 
illustrated by Elinore Blaisdell. 
A novel format and beautiful 
illustrations by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky make The Tall Book of 
Mother Goose (Harper. $1) a 
delight for the younger ones. 
And Andrew Lang’s Prince 
Prigio (Little, Brown. $1.75), a 
humorous fairy-tale of a prince 
who was so smart that nobody 
liked him, but who finally gets 
to be very popular when he comes to believe in the 
fairies, is re-issued with drawings in humorous 
mood by Richard Lawson. 

Finally, outstanding for illustration is the Teng- 
gren Tell-It-Again-Book (Little, Brown. $2.50). It 
has many of the famous tales, Puss-in-Boots, Cin- 
derella, etc., with remarkable Tenggren drawings 
in colors. 

Some good books that are very specifically Cath- 
olic come to mind. There is The Good Bad Boy, by 
the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan (Bruce. $1.35), which 
follows the amusing adventures of Pompey Briggs, 
aged fourteen. There is a very unusual book about 
missionary nuns in the Solomon Islands, issued by 
the Boston office of the Propagation of the Faith. 
It is the diary of one of the nuns and is called 
A Mission Tour in the South Pacific, edited by 
Father Decker. ($1.50). It is profusely illustrated 
and very timely. 

Sheed and Ward have several books that the 
older children will like. Dogsled Apostles, by Alma 
Savage ($2.75) is the story of the heroic mission- 
aries of Alaska, especially of the famous Bishop 
Crimont. It is thrilling and inspirational. Gay Leg- 
ends of the Saints, by Margaret Frances Fox 
($1.50) explains itself, and is a very charming and 
reverent book. 


From Away wm a Manyer 











Books to Herp You KNow Your CouNnTRY 

There is quite a flood of patriotic books this year, 
many of them very good. It would be a shame to have 
the children tense or hysterical about the war, but they 
are interested, and one of the best ways to guide that 
interest is to take it as an opportunity to teach them 
what our country really is and what its great men have 
stood for. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company has a whole series on 
“The Boyhood of Famous Americans,” and most of them 
can be recommended. We have the story of James Whit- 
comb Riley in Hoosier Boy, by Minnie Belle Mitchell, 
($1.50); it abounds in color and is the story of a sweet 
mother, a remarkable father and a talented son. 

The unflinching valor that won him his title shines 
out through Young Stonewall, by Helen A. Monsell, 
($1.50) which tells of Jack- 


ander Majors, the man who kept the prairie schooners 
rolling along the Santa Fé Trail. It is exciting his- 
tory, written with fine feeling for the times it recalls. 

The life af Audubon is told very well for younger 
children in Boy of the Woods, by Wells and Fox (Dut- 
ton. $2). City children will catch a real love for the 
feathered folk from the story and from the fine illustra- 
tions by Elinore Blaisdell. A great deal of history can 
be learned from the pages of The Man Who Dared to 
Care, by Mary Tarver Carroll (Longmans, Green. $2). 
It is a stirring tale of the work of Oglethorpe of Georgia 
for the English slaves and debtor-colonists. 

A book with the flavor of America is Building a Re 
public, by L. Lamprey (Stokes. $2.25). It will quicken 
interest in many forgotten sidelights of our history. 

A whole group of patriots, this time young ones, meet 
us in For Love of Country, 
by Wilhelmina Harper (Dut- 





son’s youth, and the bustle 
and poetry of the great river 


ton. $2), which details, in 





sweeps through Mark Twain, 
Boy of Old Missouri ($1.50), 
by Miriam E. Mason. 

Going back to earlier days, 
the same series pictures the 
boyhood of Alec Hamilton, 
(by Helen Boyd Higgins, 
($1.50), called the Little Lion 
because of his hot temper, 
of George Washington, Boy 
Leader and of Andy Jackson 
($1.50 each), both by Au- 
gusta Stephenson. The last 
of these three is filled with 
the dangerous adventures of 
young Andy, who joined the 
Revolutionary Army at the 
age of thirteen. 

The girls are not forgot- 
ten, either, though they do 
not figure in the above 
series. A _ fine adventure 
story of the settlement of 
Kentucky is told in Jemima, 
Daughter of Daniel Boone, 
by Margaret Sutton (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2). It is historically 
accurate and notable for a 


OF SPECIAL MERIT 


AWAY IN A MANGer, by Jean Thoburn. (Ox- 
ford. $1) 

War Horseg, by Fairfax Downey. (Dodd, Mead. 
$2) 

Happy Times in Norway, by Sigrid Undset. 
(Knopf. $2) 

RaTHINA, by Mairin Cregan. (Macmillan. $2.25) 


ALL AMERICAN, by John Tunis. (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2) 
A CuILv’s Book or CHrIstMAs CAROLS, by 


Masha. (Random. $1.50) 

Hit or Litre Miracies, by Valenti Angelo. 
Viking. $2) 

ANprIES, by Hilda van Stockum. (Viking. $2) 
VAGABOND IN VELVET, by Covelle Newcomb. 
(Longmans. $2.50) 

UNbeR THE LiTTLe Fir, by Elizabeth Yates. 
(Coward-McCann. $2) 

Brsl, THE BAKer’s Horse, by Anna Bird Stew- 
art. (Lippincott. $2) 

THE FALCON oF Eric THE Rep, by C. C. Coblentz. 
(Longmans. $2.25) 

THe WaTeR-CarRIER’s Secret, by Maria Cristina 
Chambers. (Oxford. $2) 

THe MYSTERY OF THE MAHTEB, by Alice A. Lide 
and Margaret A. Johansen. (Longmans. $2.25) 


short stories, the part young- 
sters have played in various 
crises of our history. Amer+ 
cans All are the children to 
be met in that book by 
Lavinia R. Davis (Double 
day, Doran. $1.50). Although 
they are all refugees, and 
find our ways strange, they 
have the same spirit as our- 
selves, and prove it. 

It must puzzle children in 
school today if they start 
wondering how children 
acted in school in the early 
days of our country. What 
did they study, how were 
they punished? A very in- 
teresting book, The School 
Bell Rings, by Evelyn Sickels 
(Scribner’s. $2) answers 
these and many other ques- 
tions in a series of vignettes 
about early school life, from 
New England in 1775, down 
to Pennsylvania in 1863. The 
drawings by Sandra James 
are especially fine, and much 
(have you 





swift, urgent style. Outstand- 
ing, too, is Alice Curtis 
Desmond’s Martha Washing- 
ton (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), 





These are all reviewed on the 
preceding page. 


quaint history 
ever heard of a “blab 
school”?) is mingled with 
the stories. 

Finally, we have the story 








which says much very well 
about how she helped her 
husband in the winning of the war. 

Other historical figures have their biographers as 
well. Commander Edward Elisberg writes the story of 
John Paul Jones for young readers, and, as usual, makes 
it a thrilling tale, as we may judge from the title, / 
Have Just Begun to Fight (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Another 
fighting hero is General Daniel Morgan, who organized 
the famous Long Rifles in the Revolution. He “fought 
everywhere—was beaten nowhere,” and Sidney W. Dean 
tells a fine and exhilarating story of his adventuresome 
life in Fighting Dan of the Long Rifles (Macrae, Smith. 
$2.50). 

The Navy is not neglected, either. Writing from the 
experience of twenty-one years as a teacher of naval 
history at Annapolis, William Oliver Stephens tells the 
story of David Glasgow Farragut (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
He was our first Admiral and commanded his first ship 
at the age of thirteen, and had a colorful career as a 
fearless sailor. 

The Western plains provide the scene for two more 
books about American heroes. Kit Carson, by Shannon 
Garst (Messner. $2.50) tells about the daring Indian 
fighter and pioneer, who ran away from home at the 
age of fifteen to become one of the fabulous figures of 
the plains, and Oz-Team Miracle, by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne (Longmans. $2) gives the biography of Alex- 


of a great hero, one not hu- 
man, but nevertheless quite articulate—the Liberty Bell. 
It is well told by Francis Rogers and Alice Beard in 
Old Liberty Bell (Stokes. $1.50). 


ANIMALS AND GROWING THINGS 


Beginning with word-and-picture stories for the 
younger readers, we find some very engaging animal 
books to recommend. King of the Cats, by Eileen 
O’Faolain (Morrow. $2), tells of cats and fairies and the 
strange happenings that befall two Irish boys, Garret 
and Nedeen, when they left the Valley of Glenashee to 
go to the Fair. Happy Tramp, by Muriel Denison (Dodd, 
Mead. $2), in telling the story of a small English girl 
who comes to this country with her father, a kennel- 
man, gives lots of interesting information about all 
types of dogs; the story of one mischievous dog, who 
delighted in annoying birds, is told in Tinker, the Little 
For Terrier (Lippincott. $1.75), by Dorothy K. L’Hom- 
medieu. He redeems himself, however, by one noble deed. 
The illustrations are fine. 

The wild life of the woods is pictured with captivating 
grace and beauty in Dash and Dart (Viking. $2), Mary 
and Conrad Buff’s story of a young fawn. The short, 
rhythmic sentences are for very young readers, but the 
illustrations are for all. 

Theodore J. Waldeck, who knows lions from years of 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Some seven years ago Ward said to Sheed, “We must 
publish some books for our children.” Sheed replied, 
“We are not children’s publishers” and his partner 
answered that she wanted those books anyhow! Not 
many, just a few. Not every kind but one special kind— 
books to make children’s interest in God, the Church 
and the Saints as living as their interest in fairies and 
pirates. Chesterton, aged five, fell over in his excitement 
reciting verses his father had taught him. Catholic children 
from five to fifteen can get excited over Catholic books. 


GAY LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS 


by Frances Margaret Fox 
Illustrated by Jill Elgin $1.50 


Readers of the author’s Legends of the Christ Child will 
scarcely need to be told what kind of book this successor is. 
She never deceives: she presents her stories as legends, and 
the word legerd means “worth reading.”’ Her writing is in- 
variably simple and unaffected and light-hearted. In thi 

we meet the Marvellous Cow of Brittany, and the Cow of 
St. Launomar that played Follow the Leader, the Goose to 
which St. Rigobert was polite, St. Roch’s dog that was wiser 
than other dogs, the Otters that saved the life of St. Cuthbert 
and a good score and a half of other marvels. The illustrations 
are as witty as the writing. (Ages 6-9) 


THE CHURCH'S PLAY 
by Grace Hurrell $1.50 


Ill. by Anne Pracny 


This is a new idea for teaching children the Mass. The 
Church, says Grace Hurrell, ‘“‘makes a sort of play of the 
Life of Our Lord, so that we can join in and act our part 
in it. The Seasons—Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter and so on 
—are the acts and the special feasts and fasts are the scenes.” 
With this as a key, she takes the child-reader through the 
Acts and Scenes, the Masses of the principal seasons and 
feasts of the Church’s year. This done, she examines the 
structure of the Mass itself, always preserving the notion of 
a drama. It is all wonderfully ingenious, very clear, and very 
gripping. (Ages 9-12) 


LAD OF LIMA 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Ill. by Sister Jean, O.P. $1.50 


Events that have nothing to do with Blessed Martin de 
Porres are giving him new importance. It is clear that the 
old relation of White and Colored cannot continue; no one 
knows what changes there may be, but at least there will be 
changes. Catholics above all should help to shape them, and 
of all Catholics, the children especially should have their minds 
and emotions clarified and made straight. Martin de Porres 
was a Negro, he is beatified, and no white child will read 
this story of him without feeling that in comparison with 
Martin’s moral and spiritual superiority his own lighter com- 
plexion is a mere irrelevance. (Ages 10 to 14) 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Sth AVE., N. Y. 
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hunting them, writes a fine animal story, Lions on the 
Hunt (Viking. $2), in which a young cub is the hero. 
Before he had learned all his jungle cunning, his mother 
was killed, and experience had to be his teacher. How he 
learned the hard way makes a fine story. 

The training and development of Army horses—and 
we do still have them—is interwoven in the story of 
Top-Kick, U. 8. Army Horse, by Helen Orr Watson 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2). He had plenty of adventures, 
right on up to Bataan. 

In the first book ever to be written, we are told, on 
this rare animal, Harold McCracken gives a vivid de- 
scription of a young otter’s trials and life in The Last 
of the Sea Otters (Stokes. $2). Keeping to the same 
northern scene, Rutherford Montgomery gives us a fine 
adventure story in Husky (Holt. $2). A gang of thieves 
try to put Kent McIntosh out of his commercial flying 
business, but with the help of his dog, they are outwitted. 

The story of a band of wild horses is well told by 
Glenn Balch in Indian Paint (Crowell. $2). Little Fal- 
con, the son of an Indian chief, and Shadow, his pony, 
are the heroes in a vivid action-picture of the West. 

Two humorous animal stories follow: Mike the Monk, 
by Dudley Morris (Putnam. $2), and The Fast Sooner 
Hound, by Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.75). The first is the somewhat fantastic tale of 
a monkey who is torpedoed; he is saved by Captain Alba- 
tross and Wally Whale, who destroy the sub and get 
decorated. The second tells of a dog who would rather 
run than eat, and of how he ran. 

Two unusual books come up now. 
They are instructive and fascinating 
at the same time. American Trees, 
by Russell T. Limbach (Random 
House. $1), tells all about fifty-five 
different species, and the text and 
fine drawings will do much to make . 
the youngster a real nature-lover. i s 
Still more interesting is Fruits of From Vagabond in Velvet 
the Earth, by Jannette May Lucas (Lippincott. $2). Not 
only are they described and drawn beautifully (by 
Helene Carter), but we are told of the strange lands 
from which they came, and many lovely legends con- 
nected with them. 





Stories Lamp In OTHER LANDS 


The best kind of story we get from foreign lands is 
the story of the Saints of those lands, and Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt makes one particularly interesting because 
she tells, in Lad of Lima (Sheed and Ward. $1.75), the 
story of Blessed Martin de Porres, the Negro Dominican 
lay Brother, so renowned for his devotion to the poor. It 
is a very well told tale and will do much to inculcate 
proper ideas of interracial understanding. 

Folk-tales are always good stories from foreign lands, 
and in Uncle Bouqui of Haiti (Morrow. $2), Harold 
Courlander has woven a charming story about Uncle, 
always polite, always hungry, who tells many a folk- 
story in the course of his adventures. Skipping across 
the seas, we find a nice little tale of two poor French 
children, told by Hortense Flexner in The Wishing Win- 
dow (Stokes. $1.50). It took a German raid on their town 
to enable them to find a way of tasting Madame Bon- 
bon’s delicious candy and tarts. How the baker’s cat 
leads them to this pleasure and reunites them to their 
family makes a pleasant story. 

Australia is much in the news these days, but Leila 
and Kilroy Harris do not tell a war story in The Lost 
Hole of Bingoola (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75). The story is of 
two Australian boys, one black, one white. There is 
plenty of excitement as they go hunting in the bush 
country and as Binda twice saves the life of his white 
friend, Syd. 

Crossing the seas once again, we make this trip with 
the Vikings coming to America to colonize Vinland. The 
story is vigorous and excitingly told by William S. Res- 
nick in The Dragon Ship (Coward-McCann. $2.50). The 
pagan elements are stressed, but it is a good story and 
magnificently illustrated by Raffaelo Busoni. 











In these days of good neighborliness, we would expect 
to have several good books on South America, and so 
we have. Against All Odds, by Marion F. Lansing 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2), tells, in seventeen chapters, the 
story of the pioneers of South America—the story of 
the Jesuit missionary, Father Fritz, for example, who 
first mapped the Amazon River. Our own United States 
citizens have played a noble role there, too, and the epic 
story makes fascinating reading. 

Interesting glimpses of the coffee industry of Brazil 
combine with a swift tale of adventure that recounts 
Jorge’s Journey (Macmillan. $1.75), as told by Alice 
Curtis Desmond. Further Brazilian sidelights on man- 
ners, dress, etc., are given in The Amazon Adventure of 
Two Children (Lippincott. $2.25), in which Rose Brown 
tells us of their trip up the mighty river. 

If we turn now to Mexico, Pancho, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader (Macmillan. $2), tells an amusing tale of how the 
little hero wins a purse of gold and a saddle trimmed 
with silver and a new hat, all for capturing, quite un- 
expectedly, a wild bull. In a splendid story of Mexico’s 
first native civilian ruler, Nina Brown Baker tells about 
Juarez, Hero of Mexico (Vanguard. $2.50). True, she sup- 
presses all mention of his anti-Catholic policies but, 
apart from that, it is authentic and lively. 

Finally, a little-kKnown South American country, Ecua- 
dor, is the setting for Kimbi, Jungle Indian, by Henry 
Lionel Williams (Random House. $1). There is an excit- 
ing passage in which Kimbi saves the women of the 
family from a jaguar, and vivid details of tribal life and 
of animal life make it an interesting book. 

For older boys, and girls, too, for that matter, there is 
a thrilling story of the Spanish Civil War in Face to 
the Sun, by the Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. (Bruce. 
$3.50). This is one of the best books to counteract much 
of the still prevalent anti-Franco feeling. 

Younger boys will enjoy the melodrama of Airmen of 
the Amazon, by Frederic Nelson Litten (Dodd, Mead. 
$2). The meeting of the Parrs in the jungle concludes 
an exciting tale with an excellent plea for real Pan- 
American understanding. 

A sense of ownership and a love of the land are the 
unspoken morals of They Came from Sweden (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2), in which Clara Judson tells a quiet but 
warm story of the struggles of the Larssons in Minne- 
sota. Not a quiet, but a very grim story of the children 
of London in the bombing days, is Phyllis Bottome’s 
London Pride (Little, Brown. $2). 

Finally, a story that bridges over from other lands to 
ours is told in Ship Boy with Columbus (Crowell. $1.50). 
In it, Enid Meadowcroft pictures the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea with admirable keenness and realism. The 
book will do for children what Morison’s work does for 
adults. 

Storres Laip In Our Own LAND—For Boys 


It is always difficult to decide which books the boys 
will like and which books the girls will like—because 
there are tomboys. However, we will make the attempt. 
Undoubtedly, all the boys are interested in war books, 
and just to mention some notable stories of heroism, 
which are already well known, we have, The Raft, by 
Robert Trumbull (Holt. $2.50); Courage and the Glory, 
by J. J. Floherty (Lippincott. $2.25); They Were Ezx- 
pendable, by W. L. White (Harcourt. $2). 

There are many quieter books which can be recom- 
mended for the boys’ reading, but still exciting enough. 
We have, for example, the story of a sixteen-year-old 
whose main ambition was to visit the Czar; despite red 
tape and the cruelty of ship masters, he succeeds. The 
story is told by Walter D. Edmonds, the winner of last- 
year’s Newbury Medal, in Tom Whipple (Dodd, Mead. 
$2). Keeping to the sea-scene, we have another interest- 
ing tale in Charles Coppock’s Luck of a Sailor (Dutton. 
$2). It is a tale of pirates, shipwreck, mutiny in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is laid in the exotic environs of 
Batavia. 

Less excitement, but still a good story is told about a 
little New England boy, Jared Sprague, in Colonial 
times, by Hildegard Woodward, in Jared’s Blessing 
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(Scribner. $1.75). The boy finds a little dog which proves 
to be y meng a nuisance until he reedems himself by find- 
ing a lost girl. In Green Field for Courage, by Carroll 
T. Cooney, Jr. (Howell, Soskin. $2), we follow with vivid 
interest the battle that General Robin Ward, aged eight, 
wages successfully with the aid of his toy soldiers. It is 
as thrilling as newspaper accounts of real battles. 

Ever since their father disappeared after a plane 
crash, Kim and Hawk had been eager to follow his pro- 
fession as guides in the north woods. We follow their 
adventures with great interest in Fishermen Four, by 
Hugh B. Cave (Dodd, Mead. $2). Much the same scene 
is the background for Silver Widgeon, by Esther Wood 
(Longmans. $2), but it is for the younger boys, and tells 
how two boys stranded in the woods manage to take 
care of themselves. 

The story of a young Indian boy who bravely prevents 
the wreck of a train is the exciting tale that Louis 
Malloy tells in Swift Thunder of the Prairie (Scribners. 
$1.75), and the ever-popular William Heyliger gives us 
a splendid Boy Scout story of floods and rescues in SOS 
Radio Patrol (Dodd, Mead. $2). 

Three humorous stories that will afford a chuckle are 
The Secret Voyage, by Gordon Grant (Morrow. $1.50), 
Freddie, by Frank A. Reilly (Farrar and Rinehart. $1), 
and Sweeny’s Adventure, by John Kieran (Random 
House. $1). The first has to do with a magic Chinese 
brush, with which Tommy Humphries draws himself a 
ship and crew to sail on a magic adventure. The second 
book tells how a comic-strip character tries to imitate 
his hero, Tex O’Toole and gets himself in quite a jam, 
before he goes back to his job of being funny. The last 
book tells of Sweeny’s trip to the zoo after he had run 
away from home. How he changed his mind and went 
home makes an interesting story. 


THE SAME—ButT For GIRLS 


Starting with a fanciful tale for the quite young, we 
have, in Nursery Nights, by Katherine Haviland Taylor 
(Lippincott. $1.50), a delightful make-believe—what goes 
on in the nursery when the children have gone to bed. 
For the slightly older ones, a story with a nice folk- 
and-Catholic atmosphere is Annunciata and the Shepherds 
(Harper. $1). In it, Janette Sebring Lowrey tells how 
Ann helps her next-door neighbor to have the miracle 
play at Christmas time, as he had always had for years. 

Catch a Falling Star, by Gertrude Robinson (Dutton. 
$2), is a breathless and romantic story of the adventures 
of Elsbeth Converse. From the first page, when the 
seventeen-year-old heroine outwits the Indians, on to the 
last, it is a fine story. If your daughter’s interest hap 
pens to center around horses, she will find a nice story 
about two young hunter colts, their separation and re- 
union through a series of adventure, in Stablemates, by 
Margaret S. and Helen L. Johnson (Harcourt. $1.75). 

For older girls, two eminently worthwhile books are 
Big Doc’s Girl, by Mary Medearis (Lippincott. $2) and 
Seventeenth Summer, by Maureen Daly (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50). They are both very quiet, but warm, human 
stories of a young girl, her family and friends. 


More oF THE SAME—F or Boys AND GIRLS 


Indian stories seem to be 
plentiful this year. These 
two are good: Younger 
Brother (Dutton. $2), in 
which C. M. Simon tells of 
a young Cherokee boy, who 
proves his fitness to join 
the braves of the tribe by 
recovering some stolen 
horses. And William H. 
Bunce in his story of Chula, 
Son of the Mound Builders 
(Dutton. $2), tells of tribal 
warfare, captures and es- 
capes in a style that is viv- 
idly alive and richly in- 
formative. 





From Hill of Little Miracles 

















Nazis saboteurs and FBI agents are all mingled in 
the story of a summer vacation in the Rocky Mountains 
which Addison Talbott tells in Pack Jack Trail (Macrae- 
Smith. $2) and another exhilarating book is Way Down 
Cellar, by Phil Stong (Dodd, Mead. $2). In it, a long- 
lost secret passage is discovered, a Parson, dead since 
the Revolution, walks again and there is plenty of fun 
and adventure. And if you have ever wondered how the 
Merry-go-Round started, you will get the facts and an 
interesting story built around them in Flying Horses, 
by John Hamlin (Lippincott. $2.25). 


Other books that can be commended to the perusal 
of both girls and boys in the older brackets are: Have 
You Seen Tom Thumb?, by M. L. Hunt (Stokes. $2); 
Falling Through Space, by R. Hillary (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $2.50); The Mayos, a biography of the famous 
surgeons, by A. Regli (Messner. $2.50); Michaelangelo, 
by L. Lerman (Knopf. $3); Jackhammer, by A. D. Hewes 
(Knopf. $2). 

And, of course, most of the books that appear in 
America’s monthly Book Log are suitable and excellent 
reading for the older ones. They will enjoy to the full 
such works as The Song of Bernadette, by Franz Wer- 
fel; The Mass of Brother Michel, by Michael Kent; Rig 
for Church, by Father Maguire, of misplaced “praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition” fame; Down the 
Days, by Father Bonn, and all the others that Catholics 
are reading all over the country. 


Books For PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


Surprisingly enough, there are not quite the number 
of books on the war that we might anticipate. Two may 
be recommended. The first, by Munro Leaf, is A War- 
time Handbook for Young Americans (Stokes. $1.25). 
It is a funnily illustrated outline of what children can 
do to help, and there are some good suggestions about 
sharing the work with the family; we have to smile, 
though, when we read that the reason why children are 
bad is just because they do not get proper food, exer- 
cise and sleep. For the air-minded (and who isn’t?), 
Fighting Planes of the World, by Major Bernard A. 
Law (Random House. $1), is valuable as a source-book 
of the latest information, profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of friendly and enemy planes. 

One way to learn about our country is through geogra- 
phy, and Arensa Sondergaard makes the lesson very 
pleasant in My First Geography of the Americas (Little, 
Brown. $1.75). It is a book for the quite young, and all 
geographical and historical facts are accompanied by 
clever illustrations by Fritz Kredel. More limited is the 
geography contained in Washington Roundabout (Dodd, 
Mead. $2). In it, Agnes Rothery gives a very complete 
and interesting guide to the Capital city. 

Reminding us in a foreword that Spanish folk-music 
antedates that of any other group save the Indians, the 
compilers of the Spanish Song and Game Book (Barnes. 
$2) give us a fascinating collection of songs and games 
for indoors and out, in both Spanish and English. They 
are arranged in three age-groups: 5-7; 8-10; 1l-up. Other 
suggestions for a good time are given by Helen Stevens 
Fisher in A Good Time on Your Birthday (Mill. $1.50). 
Not merely party games but whole parties are planned 
in the book. 

Finally, the engrossing story of radio is well told for 
the technical-minded boy by Creighton Peet in All About 
Broadcasting (Knopf. $1.75). All aspects are treated— 
the theory, program-arrangements, sound-effects, tele- 
vision. The book is well illustrated with photos by the 


author. 


So, with all these to chose from, we hope that the 
children’s stockings will hold a book or two this year. 
As Covelle Newcomb remarks in her article, there is 
fine reading, fine drawing to entrance the children. Per- 
haps, in giving them some of the books evaluated above, 
you will be introducing them to some real and dear life- 
long friends. I hope this may be your good fortune. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 
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THEATRE 


THE DAMASK CHEEK. Miss Flora Robson is one of 
the best of the many fine actresses who have come to 
us from England. We have not forgotten, and will not 
soon forget, her superb and haunting work as Ellen 
Creed in Ladies in Retirement. She has also been with 
us in moving pictures and in other plays, almost always 
as the most sinister figure in a tragic story. 

It is easy enough, therefore, to understand why Miss 
Robson should weary of such roles, and wish to prove 
that she can act as well in comedy as in melodrama. 
She is proving this right now, in the new play in which 
Dwight Deere Wiman is starring her. She can act any 
role in any play. Even her most ardent admirers, how- 
ever, can hardly help wishing she had chosen a stronger 
vehicle for her first excursion into comedy. 

For The Damask Cheek, by John Van Druten and 
Lloyd Morris, is very light comedy, indeed. It is so light 
that one might almost expect a breath to blow it off the 
Playhouse stage. It is not an ideal selection for Miss 
Robson, whose comedy should be as substantial in its 
way as her drama and melodrama. There is almost 
nothing on the stage she cannot do; but one of the few 
things is to have convincing love affairs with very young 
men apparently only just out of college. One of them is 
supposed to be a judge. He should at least look like one. 
Instead, he suggests callow youth. On him, in real life, 
Miss Robson would hardly waste a glance. Yet in The 
Damask Cheek she hopelessly compromises herself by 
taking a night cab-ride with him in Central Park! 

This, to be sure, was in 1909, thirty-three years ago. 
But my own memory stretches back to that remote 
period almost without effort. If a night cab-ride in Cen- 
tral Park would have tarnished a maiden’s reputation at 
that time, most middle-aged women of today would have 
a good deal to tell their husbands about. I even took a 
few drives myself, on hot summer evenings! But we 
needn’t go into that, though there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t. The point I am making is that the so-called 
plot of The Damask Cheek is so slight and absurd that 
it reflects not only on Miss Robson’s judgment as a 
selecter of plays, but on Mr. Van Druten’s ability as a 
playwright—neither of which I have ever questioned 
before. There is wit in the play. There are good manners, 
and charm and delicacy. The things lacking are sub- 
stance and reality. One misses them, in a play written 
for Miss Robson. 

The company is all right. Its members can act even 
the slight scenes they are given. Most of them convince 
the audience that they are agreeable human beings as- 
sembled in a pleasant home where almost nothing hap- 
pens. Ruth Vivian makes quite a study of little Miss 
Pinner, and Margaret Douglas convinces us that even 
now there are Mrs. Randalls in the world. Joan Tetzel 
and Peter Fernandez are nice young things who don’t 
have to be anything else, and Celeste Holm is convinc- 
ing as the young actress who does not love her fiancé. 
They all have many bright lines, and put them over. 

But both Myron McCormick and Zachary Scott seem 
hardly worth a moment of Miss Robson’s time or atten- 
tion. I couldn’t see why she gives either of them a 
thought. If Van Druten had made his judge a maiure 
man, it would have helped a lot. He might try doing 
that. 

Raymond Sovey’s sets and costumes are really very 
nice. And there is always Miss Robson, when things 
threaten to get dull. There is also, by the way, one un- 
expectedly lively scene in the play, in which the star 
and the young actress roll together on the floor during 
a little difference of opinion. The men love it, but it 
doesn’t really seem to belong to the story. I’m afraid 


some one said, “‘Let’s pep this up a bit!” 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


JOURNEY FOR MARGARET. Warfare a la Hollywood 
has been criticized frequently for attaining only a pag- 
eant-like effect, for skirting a theme rather than dig- 
ging right into the heart of it. Here is a film that chal- 
lenges all these complaints, one that shoots straight for 
its goal and scores an emotional bulls-eye. Calmly, but 
with intense realism, it depicts a conflict that rains 
bombs from the sky to terrorize little children and make 
them wander ghostlike in a chaotic world. Major W. S. 
Van Dyke II has directed this chronicle of England’s 
tragic fortitude with restraint, yet with amazing force- 
fulness. It would be impossibie for anyone to witness 
the plight of these little people, who act like old, care- 
worn men, without a quickening of the emotions, a 
choking over the horror that is a reality today. Woven 
into the affairs of an American correspondent, is the 
story of two children who were orphaned in London’s 
air-raids. An injury, during one bombing, to the man’s 
wife, destroys hopes for the family they desire, but later 
the void is filled through adoption of the boy and girl. 
Robert Young, Larine Day and Fay Bainter have the 
leading roles, but the unforgettable performances are 
those of little Margaret O’Brien and William Severen. 
The plot in itself is not important, all the drama of the 
piece is packed into the youngsters’ stories, and there is 
more than enough in these to carry any picture to great 
dramatic heights. Watching the shocked, reticent Mar- 
garet reawaken to a child’s joy of living is a thrilling 
experience, one that will more than repay all who wit- 
ness it. This is very worthwhile film-fare, something that 
adults should see. (MGM) 


WHITE CARGO. Unfortunately, some cinema-makers 
saw fit to dust off this sordid bit of antiquated theatrical- 
ism and foist it on current audiences. Maybe they felt 
that garnishing it with a star cast would fool the public, 
but we feel that they have only fooled themselves, for 
the result is one of the most boring hours in moviedom. 
Set on an African rubber plantation, a dusky temptress, 
over-played by Hedy Lamarr, lures the white men to 
destruction, that is, if drink or local damp rot does not 
get them first. Walter Pidgeon, Frank Morgan, Richard 
Carlson are some of the Englishmen who struggle with 
the jungle temptations and come out badly as far as the 
story and the onlooker’s reactions are concerned. As in 
the original play, sex is the film’s chief selling point. 
Artistically the offering is so inferior that much of the 
time it seems to be a burlesque of serious drama; moral- 
ly it is objectionable, with seduction an important part 
of its theme and with its suggestive sequences, dialog 
and costuming. (MGM) 


SCATTERGOOD SURVIVES A MURDER. For a change, 
Scattergood finds himself involved in sinister events 
rather than in the gossipy affairs of his small town. The 
double murder of a pair of wealthy spinsters starts 
things going, and it looks for a time as though all their 
potential heirs are to follow. However, the publisher of 
the local paper does some satisfactory sleuthing and, 
with the help of the philosophizing storekeeper, brings 
the killer to justice. Guy Kibbee again plays the part of 
the familiar Baines. This is not a grizzly murder mys- 
tery, and all the family will find some laughs sprinkled 
among the homicides. (RKO) 


SECRET ENEMIES. More exposures of a Nazi spy ring 
provide only fair entertainment. A New York hotel is 
used by the gang as a front, but a lawyer whose pal, an 
F.B.I. agent, was killed by poison gas in the place, fer- 
rets into the business and rounds up the villains. Harm- 
less, but not very interesting diversion for adults. 
(Warner) Mary SHERIDAN 
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PUERTO RICAN PROTEST 


Epitor: Having read the article by Pablo Martinez 
(Caribbeans People Lower Harlem, America, October 
31, 1942), I call your attention to the fact that there 
was more of insult than information in his treatment 
of Puerto Ricans in New York. 

Puerto Rico, unfortunately, is not in a good economic 
condition, due to several factors, such as a weak gov- 
ernmental structure which cares very little about our 
real problems and sanctions the monopoly of our chief 
resources by absentee companies. As a result, unity 
among our people is weakened, and tends to break into 
factions when improvement is sought. 

Our people, then, are forced to emigrate to different 
parts of the world, such as New York. Once there, and 
lacking funds to make a start for success, in a metropo- 
lis which acknowledges no other qualifications, they are 
forced into slums. (I refer to an unfortunate and in- 
digent minority, since the majority of Puerto Ricans in 
this country are students.) 

The evils of ethnocentrism are an unfortunate handi- 
cap to the immigrant, and his lot is not enviable. 

If Mr. Martinez has been in Puerto Rico; if he has 
lived there and visited the agricultural sections of the 
Island, he ought to know that the laboring class is an 
honest, well-born class. When they come here, it is diffi- 
cult for them to adjust themselves to American methods 
of investment and speculation. Their soil has always been 
fertile enough to provide for their needs, and here they 
must deal with a world they are not used to. Since this 
is the position of my people, they have not been able 
to cope with the avalanche of big-city forces which 
bewilder them on arrival. Since they are not wealthy, 
they are not wanted. When such an unfortunate im- 
migrant finds himself “down and out” he tries to sur- 
vive as best he can—very human. 

Gradually, bad treatment and inhospitality exert a 
demoralizing influence on this minority group, and they 
come to a state which is bad enough—but not as bad 
as Mr. Martinez says. 

If Mr. Martinez is a Latin, why does he not try to 
encourage and improve our helpless people, instead of 
disparaging them? Does he not see that since AMERICA 
circulates through many North American colleges, such 
an article fosters hostility instead of fraternity? 

We are in a state of war, fighting side by side with 
this great nation for a noble cause. This is no time to 
weaken the relations between the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas. On the contrary, we should try to cement those 
relationships, for unity means power, and now, more 
than ever, we need each other. 

Mr. John Gunther, in his book Inside Latin America, 
misinforms the North American people, who do not 
understand most of our social and economic conditions, 
with insulting remarks about us. But Mr. Gunther, since 
he is not a Latin, can be forgiven, for he does not 
know the feelings of the Latin heart as Mr. Martinez 
does, or should, know them. 

As a Latin, of Spanish culture, I beg him from his 
kindness, to consider my letter not as an angry refuta- 
tion or an unfriendly controversy, but as a plea for 
cordial mutual relations which we all long for. 

Worcester, Mass. GILBERTO Lopez pg VICTORIA, JR. 


Signed by the following Puerto Rican students at Holy 
Cross College: 

Ricarpo R. PEREz 

Jose A. Diaz 

Pzpro F. VALLEDOR 


Jose R. CARREIRA Josr A. ALVAREZ 
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WORKING MOTHERS 


Epvrror: When the first armies of women were regi- 
mented for war service, Catholic mothers who had been 
keeping the home and raising children according to the 
pattern of the Perfect Mother, were not greatly con- 
cerned. They thought it a patriotic flurry that would 
soon again settle down to the proper level of duty, to 
the important routines of motherhood in the Christian 
connotation. 

But there was no general outcry against this divert- 
ing of maternal energy out of the home, except the 
scattered voices of daring bishops here and there. All 
the while the regimentation grew, until at present it 
has reached continental proportions, and universality of 
service in scope. By this time conscientious Catholic 
mothers are completely out of the picture. So much so, 
many among us are wondering if we have been wrong 
in our child-raising methods. Most of the educators, prac- 
tically all of the editors, are commending these ex-domi- 
cile workers. 

There is only one saving thought to hold us steady. 
What is happening to the minds, the morals and the 
spirits of these children whose mothers are taking care, 
many of them through community nurseries, only of 
the physical framework, the mortal body of the child? 
Does its soul matter in this new scheme of national con- 
duct? Have the hordes of Christian mothers who, during 
the previous decades of our national life, have given up 
careers in the interest of the home, making child-raising 
a full-time job, been wrong all the time? 

Will someone kindly set us straight, before Catholic 
stay-at-homes are branded slackers—or Fifth Columnists? 

Flushing, N. Y. Maris Durr 


A WISER WORLD 


Epitor: Come, come, let us not have even our faintest 
hopes battered into pulp. H. J. C.’s letter (Amenrica, 
October 31) raises the bogeyman of the Versailles con- 
ference-table again. “My head is bloody but unbowed.” 
So there are still those among us who cling to a super- 
pessimistic attitude on the winning of the peace. 

It is hardly necessary to be an optimist to hope that 
we have learned from particularly disastrous mistakes 
of the past, and to trust that our diplomats mean what 
they say when they voice the determination to win the 
peace. Generally the past is an eminently successful 
master, albeit a hard one. We recognize Versailles for 
what it was, we experience the shrinking of Mr. Keynes’ 
conscience. Yes, we have seen the bogey and, because of 
it, the eminent Mr. Taylor was in conference with the 
Holy Father. Because of it, we are determined not to let 
it happen again, be there secret treaties or be there not. 

Come, come, H. J. C., just a tiny bit of hope! 

Maryland. T.Q E. 


PESSIMISM ON TREATIES 


Eprror: I am referring to the letter in your October 31 
issue, discussing “Secret Treaties,” and signed once 
more by H. J. C., the champion of the Fourteen Points. 
This time he states quite enthusiastically, “If the secret 
treaty of London had not excluded the Vicar of Christ, 
the Peace of Christ might be shining over the world 
today.” 

My dear Mr. H. J. C., I agree with you that it would 























be a wonderful accomplishment if the world at large 
would listen to the Holy Father in such matters. We 
Catholics look up to him as the Vicar of Christ, but to 
other denominations and unbelievers he is not more 
than Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith next door, especially in 
America. For almost twenty years my work has forced 
me into contact with people of all classes and denomina- 
tions, and I believe H. J. C. would have shuddered more 
than once if he had heard what these people, outside 
our Faith, had to say in this matter. 

Matter of fact, the Protestants will fight tooth and 
nail to keep the Holy Father away frora the peace table. 
You should remember the misgivings in this country 
when Myron C. Taylor went to the Vatican. And, since 
we fight for freedom of religion, the other denomina- 
tions could also demand representatives of their faith at 
the peace table. This would mean an additional five- or 
six-hundred delegates. 

And anyhow, the most favorable peace treaty would 
not have stopped the Prussians from what they are 
doing now. World domination was their goal ever since 
they began to march in formations. 


Evanston, ILL Lupwic GrREIN 


SALUTE TO SATIRE 


Eprror: C. J. Maguire’s article, Catholic Letters Waste 
a Weapon (America, October 10) was welcome, for it 
justified satire-minded authors who have been advised 
against satire. Mr. Maguire, however, was contented 
with discussing those satirists only whose works have 
appeared in book form. For despite the widespread shy- 
ness of reading the truth told in a scathing, yet amusing, 
way, the British satirists do not hold their field alone. 
America can boast of at least one satirist—one of emi- 
nent perception, stimulating humor, and alleviating 
kindness; one who weaves unmistakable Catholic spirit 
through all of his works: Reverend Ernest F. Miller, 
C.SS.R. 

Father Miller’s satires have graced the Catholic peri- 
odicals, The Liguorian in particular, and enthusiastic 
readers have asked for a compilation. Let us hope that 
it will appear soon, so that other Americans will under- 
stand more easily what treasures of common sense this 
form of literature contains. 


Pasadena, California. ELIZABETH SHARP 


PARISH FINANCES 


Eprror: Re correspondents Lavery, Lucey and Conway, 
with respect to the problem of parish finances. 

I did not read Mr. Lavery’s letter, but certainly Messrs. 
Lucey and Conway lend nothing toward solving the 
problem. The last two either do not understand the issue 
or dodge it. I have yet to meet a parish priest who did 
not despise the necessity of conducting bingos, ferris- 
wheels and card parties for the purpose of raising 
money. The crux of the matter is this: not more than 
fifty per cent of the parishioners support the Church. 

What about the $1.00 Sunday contributors, many of 
whom proudly scan their $4.00 posted monthly offering, 
but who think nothing of spending $20, $30, $40 or more 
every month on whiskey, the movies or other luxuries? 
Ask them to reverse their contributions—that is, put 
$40 in the collection-basket and spend $4 on rum. What 
a howl of derision would go up. What about parishioners 
who spend hundreds of dollars at ritzy golf-clubs, and 
those who consume $2 steak dinners at swank restau- 
rants? Would they split these expenditures with the 
Church? Why, the very idea! 

If Catholics gave to their parish churches in propor- 
tion as they squander money on nonsense, or worse, 
then parish priests would have few financial worries, 
and could pursue the Kingdom of God in a manner 
pleasing alike to themselves, to their critics and well- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. J.T. L. 
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PARADE 





MULTIPLE are the analyses of life and of life’s various 
phases. .. . Years ago, Disraeli warned of “that earliest 
shock of one’s life which occurs to all of us.” . . . A shock 
of this character entered the life of a four-year-old In- 
diana boy last week. The boy, seeing his mother’s ex- 
pensive wrist-watch on a table, and having nothing else 
to play with at the moment, took it out to the sidewalk 
in front of the house. When a strange woman, passing 
by, offered him a lollypop for the watch, he gladly made 
the exchange. The shock entered his life at the point 
where he returned to the house and informed his mother 
of the trade. . . . Streaming through the mother’s mind 
as she spanked the child may have been the lines of 
Longfellow: “O thou child of many prayers! Life hath 
quicksands; life hath snares.” . . . Or, perhaps, the pass- 
age from Shakespeare: “The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together.” . .. Whether or not 
this passage was recalled by her as she spanked, there 
is much to be said for Shakespeare’s “mingled-yarn” 
theory of life. Many intellectuals throw their support to 
it. Longfellow, for example, takes the same view, though 
he uses rain instead of yarn to bring out his point. He 
exclaims: “Into each life some rain must fall, Some 
days must be dark and dreary.” 


The ceaseless dropping of rain into lives seems to sub- 
stantiate the “rain-must-fall” view. . . . In recent days, 
for instance, rain continued falling into lives. ... In 
Spokane, a man stepped into a restaurant for a ham- 
burger. One waitress received his order, another wait- 
ress then came up and handed him seventy-five dollars. 
He took the money, and left the place at once without 
waiting for the hamburger. The proprietor, in cashing a 
check for another customer, had ordered the waitress to 
give the money to the man in the front booth. There 
were two front booths; the wrong man got the money; 
the proprietor lost seventy-five dollars. ... A Texas 
rattlesnake and an Arkansas dog acted in divergent 
ways. The rattlesnake bit a citizen’s wooden leg, did not 
bite his good leg. The dog bit another citizen’s good leg 
but not his wooden leg. . . . An incident that may shake 
people’s faith in Shakespeare’s line: “There is a divinity 
in odd numbers,” occurred in Berkeley, Calif., when a 
husband was arrested on the thirteenth day of the month 
while he was celebrating his thirteenth wedding anni- 
versary. The husband told the judge that both he and 
his wife were born on the thirteenth day of the month, 
whereupon the judge sentenced him to work thirteen 
hours for the city. . . . In an Elizabeth, N. J., theatre, a 
policeman was robbed of his badge and wallet. ... In 
New York, a burglar was held up by another burglar... . 
Not only into these lives, but into others, rain fell. 


Not yarn, not rain, but a dome is used by Shelley to 
clarify his view of life. He says: “Life, like a dome of 
many-colored glass, Stains the white radiance of eter- 
nity.” . . . Carlyle pictures earthly existence as “a little 
gleam of time between two Eternities.” . . . Moore feels 
that “there’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young 
dream.” 


The most important aspect of life is not love’s young 
dream. . . . The most important aspect is the awesome 
choice life entails. ... Every human being on earth must 
choose between two Eternities. . . . Deceived by the 
strange woman, the little boy exchanged a valuable 
watch for a lollypop. . . . Grownups, every day, are en- 
tering into trades much more fantastic than that... . 
Lending willing ears to a Stranger named Lucifer, they 
are exchanging eternal happiness for the lollypops of 
earth. JOHN A. TOoOMEY 
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REPORTING THE RETURNS SENT BY THE CATHOLIC BOOKDEALERS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY ON THE TEN CATHOLIC BOOKS HAVING THE BEST SALE DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


THE AMERICA BOOK-LOG FOR OCTOBER 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 

















New York, N. Y. 


For a sane evaluation of these and other 


books, read the book columns of AMERICA. 
final stamp of approval of AMERICA on my 


books.” 


A publisher recently wrote: “I do want the 
THE AMERICA PRESS 


Ever since the Book Log began, there has 


been a trend toward better and better books 
staying at the top longer. The Song of 


Bernadette, for example, has been there 


since June. 
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REBRARAAKHHGHDAHHHHEHEHEKSEHOEESEESHSAEHESSES: 





A Perfect Christmas Gift for a Priest, a Scholar 
or a Cultured Friend 


HOUGH 


niversity Quarterly 





Editorials 


; Fo er rer rere Colonel Herman Beukema 
ee i cane nncuncenetonsdeesenpeeseesacnesegeseueenel John J. O’Connor 
Ot IL oc cccccseseuccesesscecsossencacceeseseeteain Michael Karpovich 
eS ns cvdnduccccsknssscoesbesesetsndcocensbensasnen Francis X. Connolly 
OS Ty CII. 5s cconcececcdeccececsesetessslssatesaciasesnene Edward B. Bunn 


Articles 
CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY: ORIGINS AND ANTECEDENTS 


Dom ANSELM STRITTMATTER 


ORIGINS OF BOSTON COLLEGE, 1842-1869 
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~ GicBert J. GARRAGHAN 

. A LATIN AMERICAN TO THE GOOD NEIGHBORS TO THE NORTH 
EMMANUEL T. SANDOVAL 

7 THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF MAN 

= M. F. X. Mitvar 

< EDITH STEIN AND THE ADVANCE OF PHENOMENOLOGY 
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James COLLINS 


GURVITCH’S PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LAW 
NicHoLas S. TIMASHEFF 


Book Reviews 


Scholarly and interesting reviews of over fifty recent books in the fields of Current 
Issues, Education, History, Literature, Philusophy, Religion, Science, Sociology. 


Regular subscription: Single copy (192 pages), $1.25; yearly, $5.00 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


(not available through agents) 


Single Copy, $1.00. One year subscription, $3.50 





Gentlemen: Enclosed please find check for $3.50 to cover an introductory one-year 


subscription to Thought.............. ” isiatabehets we | See + 
or $1.00 to pay for the current number. $s ree wf 


ADONIS... :.:...... SR Se ae 
CITY & STATE.....9.......... * ee Oe a 


THOUGHT FORDHAM UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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